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Ant. 1—THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT STATISTICAL INFOR. 
MATION IN RELATION TO THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS 
OF THE COUNTRY, ILLUSTRATED IN THE CASE OF INDIAN 
€ORN THE PRESENT SEASON. 


Our subject has only to be enunciated to commend itself at ones 
to the attention of the reader. Its importance’ has been too much 
overlooked in the past. Upon the agriculture ef a country must 
depend the main portion of its wealth and power, since in general 
the capital and population employed in this department of industry aré 
beyond measure greater than in every other branch put together. 
The remark is applicable with ten-fold more propriety to a country 
like the United States, where commerce and the arts are but in their 
infancy, and where agricultural wealth loads the rich fields of almost 
illimitable territories. We have only to turn to the Mississippi valley, 
capable in the progress of events of sustaining as dense a populatios 
as any part of Europe, and be convinced of our resources. True @9 
these things may be, however, it fs equally true that the collection 
and disseminution of agricultural statisties have, in the multipticatiog 
of other demands upon public attention, been almost entirely neglected 
What portion of our people really know any thing determinately upon 
the subject at all. Asks if you please, the value of each particular 
staple of the country=the influences which are bringing about ¢ 
greater or a less production of a particular commodity, or leading td 
the augmentation of ore crop and neglect of Snother—ask im fine, 
and eRe Gen eee ee 
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of all the questions of supply and demand in the home and foreign 
markets which come up, and in how few cases will you be answered 
with any show of correctness? Nothing is more common than gross 
and even ridiculous blunders in £fi@sé matters, published to the world 
in the most imposing forms and with all the character of authority, 
The sources of correct information are meagre in the extreme. Do 
we ask for our agricultural associations and journals. Have we 
such inde ed, and do we geriously poppe tor gusinia | thems at all ona 
scale ‘coninferisurate with theit merits ? Has our new spaper press, 
scattered all over the country, and capable of so much, devoted, in its 
zeal afier politics, more than a meagre paragraph here and there to 
the vital subject of agricuiture ? What has been the practical working 
of the geeat bureau of statistics, that we have heard so much about 
withia the past few years? .Must tWese things remain sein the 
future, where the means of amendment are so plainly within our 
reach? We propoce the question seriously, and with some anxiety 
as to the result. For ourselves, our hearty co-operation is promised 
to any scheme.whose ead shall be to bring about a better and more 
creditable state of things. 

In Great Britain, where matters of this kind are conducted usually 
in a manner we would do well to imitate, the public attention has 
been of late called more .particularly to the subject, and no one can 
read the English papers and, journals without being satisfied of the 
extraordinary care and attention which they bestow upon the collection 
and distribution of agricultural and commercial facts. The Egonomist, 
published in London, and one of the most valuable journals in the 
world, in one of its last numbers has so fully expressed our views upon 
these points, that at the risk of unduly extending our remarks we will 
make a quotation. 
>“ We cannot but regard as one of the strongest evidences of the 
perfection to which all commercial transactions are being reduced, 
the strong desire for accurate practical information en every subject 
relating to-them. At a period when competition is becoming more 
and more intense, when intelligence of the highest order and of the 
most persevering assiduity is being applied to.every branch of com, 
merce, when the economy derived from superior knowledge, acquired 
in,the.conduct of business, is in many cases gclied upon as the chief 
source of profit, the importance of am accurate .system of statistics 
relating to trade cannot be over estimated. Statistical knowledge, or 
in. other words, a knowledge of the facts relating to or connected with 
any article of produce er branch of trade, dees not.show itselfat first 
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sight; and none-ear appreciate fts gréat advantage fn the every day 


practice! transactions of business but those who have experienced its 
Befiefit. A familiarity with facts connected with supply and demand, 
with production and consumption, comes to the aid of a man’s judg? 
ment in every transaction of business, and often when he’is least 
ednscious of it, and quite as often enables him to avoid a danger which 
presents a most tempting promise at first sight, but “with respect, 6 
which a more intimate knowledge of the subject exposes some hidden 
fallacy or disturbing cause, as it leads to transactions of great and 
brilliant results. The great value, however, which we consider & 
knowledge of the facts and statistics to be to the merchant, is the 
assistance which they afford him in his daily transactions to form at 
once accurate decisiohs. In a public view such knowledge is of great 
consequence. It enables merchants to act in every respect more in 
accordance with the gencralwants of the community, to provide against 
deficiencies by larger importations, and to avoid unprofitable gluts b¥ 
an early reduction of price, inducing an incredSed consumption and 
cheeking supplies, and thus in every way tending to a greater equality 
of. price. » There is nothing which more strikingly exhibits the valué 
of ‘nformatiorf and the growing anxiety to possess it than the gréat 
increase-in the number and the improvements in the character of thé 
mercantile circulars which are now issued from houses of busin gs. 
men in all parts’ of the world, and in respect to which London, Liter 

pool and Manchester certainly take the lead. It is not too much*té 
say of many of these documents which we are in the habit of receiving, 
that they discuss commercial topics with those enlarged economiéat 
views which are in every way as well calculated to instruct statesmen 
as to inform men of business. As long as we see this spirit prevailing 
among our merchants and manufacturers, we entertain no fear for the 
commercial greatness and prosperity of the country. As, however, 
We advance to perfection, it will become more and more needful that 
every merchant shall become an economist as well as a pelitician, for 
the politics of a country are its TRADE.” 

To the agricultural interests more particularly is the importance of 
éotrect information on this point deserving of consideration. ‘THé 
great and distressing evil of over production would by this meas be 
entirely prevented, and those extreme fluctuations in price, which are 
ruinous to agricultural interests. What is it that enables the specu- 
lator to exert so great an influcnce upon the agriculturist, but this very 
knowledge and skill of which we have been speaking. By means of 
it he is endbled to wield an immensé power for good or for evil, but 
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fortunately, in the workings of providence, more frequently for good. 
We could illustrate in a single instance from Mr. McCulloch, where the 
effects of speculation prevent the ruinous influences of crops squandered 
away or unduly consumed and famines following ia the train of abun. 
dant harvests. In this way the speculator without caring a straw 
either way, really does prove himself a true friend to the agriculturist, 
and through him to the masses of consumers. 

The farming interests are indeed exposed to vicisitudes, and it has 
been a matter of general experience in our own country that where 
prices are unusually high, the advantage has not accrued to the producer 
but to others, interposed between him and the consumer. The com- 
modity has been hurried inte market and disposed of at prices such as 
it might command at once—the producing classes being in general 
those who are least able to hold back for better prices. In Hunt's 
Merchants’ Magazine, for October, 1845, we have clearly exhibited 
the peculiar doctrine of prices as they are influeneed by supply and 
demand. “The demand for less than 15,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
England, we are told, exhausted the granaries of Europe, and nearly 
doubled the price all over the continent. The continued demand 
maintained high prices and the average for five years, ending with 
1842, exceeded by ninety per cent, the average of five years ending 
with 1837.” 

This view is fully sustained in the opinion of Platt on the Corn 
Laws; of McCulloch, and of Mr. Gregory King. “It is a well 
known fact in political economy that a small surplus maintained upon 
the market sinks the money value of the whole quantity to an extent 
many times exceeding the value of that surplus. It was upon this 
well understood principle that the Dutch East India Company formerly 
consumed a supposed surplus of spices, in order te maintain the value, 
ef the whole crop. It is well known how small a deficiency in pro- 
duction will cause an immense rise in prices, as seen in the price of 
corn in England ; and in the reverse, to what an extent a small surplus 
retained upon the market will sink money prices relatively with other 
values. Mr. Gregory King, in his computation of the land product 
in England, states that a deficiency in the harvest may raise the price 


of corn in the following proportions : 
A deficit of 1-tenth, raises the price 3-tenths. 
7 2-tenths, “ “  §8.tenths. 
= 3-tenths, “ ‘“* 16-tenthe. 
“ 4-tenths, “ “ 28.tenths. 


“  Btentha, “  45.tenthn, 
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The production of a surplus will reduce prices iu» a similar ratio.” 
This matter is made evident in the history of the flour trade of this 
country, as compared in the following table of the export of flour from 
the United States, with the average price from 1795 te 1843. 
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EXPORTS OF FLOUR FROM THE UNITED STATES, AND PRICE 
FROM 1795 TO 1843. 


wes ME EE lee 
1795, 687,369 12 1819, 750,660 8 00 


1796, 725,194 16 
1797, 515,633 10 
1798, 567,558 7 
1799, 519,265 10 
1800, 653,052 10 
1801, 1,102,444 13 
1802, 1,156,248 9 
1803, 1,311,853 
1804, 810,808 
1805, 777,513 13 
1806, 782,724 

1807, 1,249,819 

1808, 263,813 

1809, - 846,247 

1810, 798,436 

1811, 1,445,012 1 
1712, 1,448,492 10 
1813, 1,260,942 13 
1814, 193,274 14 


1820, 1,177,086 
1821, 1,056,119 
1822, 77,867 
1823, 756,702 
1824, 996,792 
1825, 857,820 
1826, 968,696 
1827, 837,385 
1828, 860,809 
1829, 1,227,434 
1830, 1,806,529 
1831, 864,919 
1832, 955,768 
1833, 835,352 
1834, 955,768 
1835, 779,306 
1836, 505,400 
1737, 318,719 
1838, 448,161 
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1815, 862,739 9 1839, 9235121 
1816, 729,053 7 1846, 1,897,501 
1817, 1,479,198 14 75 1841, 1,032,011 
1818, 1,157,697 10 23 1842, 
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There is a fact deeply important and interesting to the agricultu- 
rists, which we would suppose them capable to a great extent of 
removing, did they fully comprehend the principles which influence 
trade. In years of unusual scarcity, the enhanced value of grain is 
felt most at the close of the season, on the eve of another harvest, 
and when the commodity has passed into the hands of the trade. We 
will support this fully from an authority, and draw our deductions from 
the fact hereafter. Mr. Mc Culloch saya, “it is, however, in scarce 
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years that ‘the speculations of the eorn merchants are prinepally 
fdVantazéous. Even,in the richest countries, 2 very large portion of 
the individeals @¢ngaged in the business of agriculture, are compara. 
tively poor, and are’ totally without the means -of ~withelding their 
produce from market, in order to speculate upon any future advance. 
In conseqience, the markets are alfmost always abundantly supplied 
with produce immediately after harvest, and in countries where tho 
merchants engaged in the eorn trade are not possesed of large capital, 
or where their procecdings are fettered and restricted, there is then, 
almost invariably a heavy fall of prices.” 

How much of that distiessing uncasiness, which often afflicts the 
pablic mind, in manufacturing countries in particular, for fear of im. 
pending famine, would be relicved, ‘could accurate infermation be 
obtained by them ofthe nature of theitown crops, and those of foreign 
countries. This dread of famine, would altogether prevent anything 
like ‘an equalization of stocks, and result in an unnateral expansion of 
prices. Families ‘in Europe, we doubt net, labouring now under this 
fear, will, ifableto do it, bring about im no inconsiderable degree, the 
very thing they dread, by. buying up for consumption, more than their 
usual stocks. [tis knowathat in New Orleans, under the excitement 
of speculation, the present season, when flour reached 87 per barrel, 
the demand for families and bakers was-greater than it had ever been 
before known. In further illustration of this principle, during the last 
season, under a mistaken opinion that the quantity of pork put up was 
inadequate to meet the demand, prices advanced during the season 
nearly 100 per cent, whilst at the endof the season, dfvas evident, 
that a full and adequate supply had existed. - It is teaepatWit hich prices 
usually diminish eonsumption, but, fromthe best imforiiation we can 
gather, this was but slightly the case in this articles 

To this may be added, that in the experience of all countries and 
more particularly in those, where the consumption of bread stuffs 
exceed the production, the public mind is most excited and sen. 
sitive on the @ve of a coming harvest, lest any great deficiency, or 
any deficiency at aff should take place. We see this in the com. 
plexion of the English journals particularly, and inthe nature of their 
observations on the eve of each successive harvest. Various and 
contradictory opinions are passed, and intelligence received, and pri¢®s, 
stocks, and consumption share the influence of this vibrating sensitivé- 
ness of the public mind. 

We have been lead into this train of reffection, protracted perhaps, 
but “not uninteresting, by contemplating the position of the grain 
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ing section ef our country at the present time,-as compared with 
past seasons. We know very weil that our farmers have been antici- 
pating results more favouable to themselves tham they-haye experienced 
in past years, and we have felt disposed to imvestigate and determine, 
as well as we could, with the information from time to time laid before 
us, whether these» high antiepations are in any considerable degree 
avell founded, or in any degree atall, « We might take up the subject 
in any of its-partieular points of view, any particular commodity er 
crop, and by eur investigation upon it, arrive at conclusions with refe- 
renee to all the rest. We would preter, for example, if the ehoiee be 
admitted us, the artiele Indian Corn, more particularly, as itas atiraet- 
ing so much attention both in Europe and in this country, on the pros. 
pect of its being made a considerably increased article of our foreign 
trade, The English papers, and the English peeple stem to think 
that they have only to remoddie, or remove their corn exactions, to 
intreduee any and almost an indefinite quantity of it from America in 
the present season. And not only in England, but even-amongst conti- 
nental nations, the opinion seems well fixed, that with the removal of 
the heavy and restrictive hands of government, their granaries Will, 
as if by enchantment, be filled te overflowing with our staff of life. 
Nor is this high wrought estimate of our capacity to export, confined 
even to the other side of the ocean; we have in our own country, and 
in our midst, opinions formed and estimates’ made, differing in no 
great degree from-those we have enumerated. ‘To exhibit the truth 
of this observation, we shall content ourselves with extracts from two 
journals of high and influencing character, the one published m Eng- 
land, and the other im Plriladelphia. ° 
The Londen Circular to Bankers of Dee. 16, 1845, endorses fully 
the following extract from a communication received from this country, 
and in such a way as to leave no doubt of its full conviction of the 
truth of the statements made: “we have a letter lying before us from 
a faithful reporter, just received from Mobile, which states the produce 
of wheat in the United States to be 2,500,000 quarters, above the 
most abundant crop ever previously gathered in that country, an ex- 
cess wholly available for exportation, for the crop of Indian Corn is 
in still greater excess.” 
Here there is a surplus of Indian Corn from the United States for 


the present season, estimated considerably above 20 millions of bushels ! 

The Philadelphia Commercial List, of Nov. 15, 1845, edited by Col. 
C. G. Childs, to whom we are much indebted for assistance in prepa- 
ring our present article—(a journal we heartily commend to every indi- 
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vidual connected with the grain trade, characterized as it is in general, 
by depth and comprehensiveness of research )—the Philadelphia List 
we say, strange as it may seem, has fallen into the remarkable error 
of its English contemporary. Speaking of corn, it uses the expression, 
“the crop is now generally secured, and althowgh deficient in some 
districts, it is, on the whole, an abundant crop. ‘The aggre. 
gate quantity raised is about 400,000,000 bushels, or four times that 
ofwheat. Although Indian Corn is mostly consumed at home, yet, 
from such a crop we could spare to foreign countries 10 or even 
20,000,000 bushels without difficulty. The erop of old eorn is, how. 
ever, altogether exhausted, and the new corn, now beginning to come 
to market, too green to be exported in bulk.” 

Now, whatever others may think of these estimates, or in whatever 
degree they may have been influenced by them, itis our opinion, and 
we shall proceed to fortify it by unanswerable arguments, that, instead 
of an enormous and unprececedented supply of Indian Corn for export, 
the United States for the present year will not have strictly available 
for foreign export more than the usual average, if indeed so much. 

We are not disposed to question the estimate of the total amount of 
the article produced, but for argument’s sake will admit its truth, since 
it does not exceed the crop ofthe previous year, or if the late report of 
the public effices at Washington be relied upon, does not even equal it. 
Ia some ofthe States, the crop has been more than usually abundant, 
whilst in others, an entire failure has almost brought famine in its 
train. Balancing and equalizing these, a good average crop upon the 
whole, would appear to have been made. 

The, following table will exhibit the exports of Indian corn and corn 
meal, from the earliest records down to the year 1845, imclusive. 
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TOTAL EXPORTS OF CORN AND CORN MEAL FROM THE 
UNITED STATES FROM 1791 TO 1844. 


Year. | 


i791 | 


1792 


1793 


1394 
1795 
1796 
1797 


1798 | 
1799 | 


1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 


1904 | 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 


1814 | 


1815 
1816 
1817 


Bushels of 
Corn. 
1,964 973 
1,233,768 
1,505,977 
1,935,345 
1,173,552 

804,922 
1,218,231 
1,200,492 
1,694 327 
1,768,162 
1,633,283 
2,079,608 
1,944,873 

861,501 
1,064,263 
1,018,721 


1,713,214 





Barre!s Corn 
Meal. 


351 695 


| 263,405 


189,715 
241,570 
512,445 


| 540,286 


254,799 


| 211,694 


231,226 
338,108 
919 353 


| 266,816 
| 133,606 


249,553 | 


522,049 
1,054 252 
2,790,850 
2,039,999 
1,486,970 

61,284 

830,516 
1,077,614 

387,454 


111,327 
116,131 
108,342 
136,460 
30,818 
57,260 
86,744 
147,426 
90,810 
52,521 
26,438 
72,634 
89,119 
106,763 


Year. 
~ * R18 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1£22 
1823 
1824 


1825 | 


1526 
1827 
1828 


1829 | 
1830: | 


1831 


1832 | 


1833 


1834 | 
1835 | 
1836 | 
1837 | 


1838 


1839 
1840 | 


1841 


1842 
1843 | 


1844 








Bushels of Barrels Gorn — 
___Corn. Meal. __ 
1,075,190 | 120 029 
1,086,762 135371 

533741 | 146316 

607,277 | 131,@69 ~ 

509,098 148228 

749,034 141501 ° 

779297 | 152723 

869,644 | 187,225 

505,388 | 158 652 

973,664 | 131,041 

70,492 174,639 

897,656 | 173,775 

444,109 145,301 

571,312 | 207,604 

451,230 | 146 710 

437,174 | 146,678 

303449 149,609 

755.7381 | 166,782 

124,791 | 140,917 

151,276 159,435 

172,321 | 171,843 

162,306 | 165,672 

574279 | 206,063 

535,727 | 232,2R4 

600,303 | 2095199 

672,608 | 174,054 

825,282 | 217,582 


In the last Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury with which we have 
been kindly furnished, together with other information, by our indefati- 
_gable representative at Washington, the Hon. Emile La Sere, we 
have the following statement of Indian corn and meal, and other small 
grains exported from the United States in the two years, ending 30th 
June, 1845, together with the countries to which they were sent, 
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EXPORTS OF INDIAN CORN MEAL, &c. 








Ports. har , s4a—4. gf 13-H—5. 
— ee Bushels | Bois. of , Value of}! Bushels | Bbls. of ‘Value of 
of Corn. Meal. Rye, &c.|of Corn.| Meal Rye, &c. 
Swedish West Indies,. . . 1,225,- 1,456$ 481, 3,630, 2,995 8 1,032 
Danish West Indies, . 7,087, 44,976 5,032) 15,443, 46,020" 5,498 











Hanse Towns, . to | 878 | 100 
Holland,. . . i. el x 144) | ; 
Datch W ext Indies, aa Cy 1,481) 1,718 3,245 5,240) 490) 1,982 
tch Guiana, . .. . . 180-306 “oI rae 
i, wees + «ee 29 8,996 134,895) 1) 26,538 
Ioana, . - w 2 es et | Se i" 790) 
Gibraltar, . . na al 200! 1,788) : 
British Fast Indies, gn = u - | 178 
Cape of Good ey — 70 13 24 
Mauritius, . . aay ™ 20 ‘ 1,180 
Nee 5,103 60 670 22 
British Guiana, ,. .. . 10,874 4,813 5,218 17,418 4,026, 9,390 
British West Indies, . . . 317,201 146,402 62,775 339,871 an) 72) 61,060 
British American Colonies,. 167,246, 30,492, 13,074 155,217, 45,082 10,197 
France on the Atlantic, . . 720 4 601 50 
France on the Mediterranean, 8,267) 1,247 ts = i ie 77 
French West Indies,. . . | 5,334) 17,654) = 925) 7,398 
French Guiana, . . 120 89 486, 100) | 131 
Miquelon & French Fisheries, ae : roast. oe, 
Cuba, . . | 61,347; 5,748) 6,819) 67,596; 6,248) 27,68] 
Other Spanish West Indies, } 300, 8,690 2, 146 610) 4,9. 3] 1,665 
Madeira,. . . « | 10,321 30,499) | 198 
Cape de Verd islands os 30 40 667; 320 30; = 609 
Hayti, . .. gill | 78 821) 1,435] 402 497 
es ea. Oe 300 4) 68) 5,217 6; 3,788 
ee eG ets. « ~ eRe 56, 3,086! 1,260 40 1,218 
Venezuela, . . Pe OF 8,201 1,093, 1,232) 23,247 544) 3,377 
Cisplatine Republic, ee abe 4,904 490 | 682 
Argentine do. . = | 768) | | 448 
West Indies generally, . ee 8,429) 159 3,149, 15,961| 335, 5,329 
Chili, . . - or 100' | + 200 
Asia, generally, ee | 200 
Africa. . . 77, 118 | 30 41, 3,649 
South Sea, and Pacific Ocean, 40 63 | 41 634 
Central America, — a 165) 
Rew Granada,.. . . . | a 360 441) 
Brazil, . ° e | 30 1 152; 870F 107) 740 
South America, generally, . | | 
China, . . + | 50 2,324 
'825,282 247,882 133,477 840,184 269,0301177,954 


By an examination of the tables which we have presented, it will 
appear, that for a long series of years, our exports of Indian corn have 
been gradually decreasing, and that the total amount in 1844, was 
only one half so great as in 1791. The exceptions to this rule are to 
be found in the years, 1811, 12,13 and 14, when all Europe had de- 
serted the plough for the sword, and when immense armies required 
to be supplied from foreign sources. The average of exports in bushels 
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for the last tem years, has only been 457,000, and in barrels of meal, 
187,000 to all foreign countries. For 1845, the export only reached 
840,184 bushels of corn, and 269,030 barrels of meal. ‘With these 
facts before us, we might at once conclude, that the supply. in our 
own country being the same, as we have shown, no very considerable 
increase in the exports could take place, unless influenced by causes, 
at work in Europe, or in this country, of which we have not ye tspokens 
Now, without adverting to these foreign causes or influences at all, or 
pronouncing any opinion as to their nature and degree of force, if we 
could show, as we think we can, that there have been causes at work 
at home suflicient to call into requisjtion the whole product of Indian 
corn for the present year, we shall have fulfilled our promise made in 
a preceding page, and satisfactorily established the erroneous esti- 
mates of others, and, at the same time, the absolute necessity of cor. 
rect statistical information, in relation to our various crops—the main 
purpose of this article. 

The crop of 1844 was almost eitirely consumed between the home 
demand and the export. At the commencement of the current year, 
inthe language of the Philadephia Commercial List, “ the erop of old 
corn was allogeiher exhausted.” No better proof of this can be required 
than the significant fact, that previous to any accounts from Europe, 
likely to influence them favorably, prices actually advanced from 6 to 8 
cents per bushel. We must not, therefore, in our calculation, make 
any allowance for available stock. 

The question, then, before us is simply this—and we shall discuss it 
fully in our succeeding pages—have there been, and are there now; 
causes in operation in the United States which would create 2 home 
demand for the whole supply of Indian corn, such as we have exhibited 
it to be? 

In former years, when our farmers looked upon the prospect of a for. 
eign market for their product as almost a hopeless one, they found it @ 
matter of economy and profit to convert their grain into live stock, rather 
than to dispose of it at the low ruling prices. The number of hogs 
raised in this country has, of consequence, been always very great, as 
we shall directly show; and, during the past year, much greater than 
during any previous one. The reason for which is as follows: during 
last summer, and particularly in the months of August and September, 
prices of pork continued to advance until, from $9, they went up as 
high as $14 50 and $15, the opinion gaining ground, that the whele 
stock of the article would be consumed, and that prices would reach to 
still higher limits. -Stimulated by this, and by the belief that af abu 
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dant corn crop was in prospeet, for which there was no market, the 


farmers tasked their energies in augmenting their products of pork, 


* and, ‘in their competition for a market, increased to an extraordinary 


extent the number of hogs for slaughter. 

In proéf of what we have said in relation to the extraordi. 
nary quantity of corn consumed in this mramer, we shall extract a 
paragraph from the Cincinnati Prices Current of a late date: “In 
1836, there were 26,201,293 hogs in the United States. The number 
is probably increased to thirty odd mitlions. ‘The amount of corn 
which this number of hogs consume rhust be over 200,000,000 bushels. 
To one who is unacquainted with the abundance e* swine and the fa. 
cility for raising them in the United States, this table must seem extra. 
ordinary. It shows that Russia, Austria and Great Britain, having a 
population of 120 millions of people, have only as many swiné as the 
United Sta*es with 20 millions. Eight western States, with a popula. 
tion of six millions, have as many swine as Great Britain, France, 
Prussia and Bavaria, with seventy-five millions. The European States 
have not enough corn to feed them upon.” Thus is it, that with the 
enhanced value of pork, the number ofghogs has increased, not only in 
the Western States, but in all sections of our county, and, of conse. 
quence, the quantity of grain consumed in preparing them for market. 

But there is another reason, and one equally, if not more influential, 
that the quantity of Indian corn consumed at home the present season 
should be vastly greater than that of the preceding one ; and, in making 
estimates of the kind, we are now employed upon, it is evident that no 
fact should be allowed to pass unobserved, and more especially, no fact 
so important as the one we are about to state. It is admitted on all 
hands that the hay crop of 1845, one of the most valuable of our agricul- 
tural staples, has been greatly deficient. Prices in consequence have 
advanced to a higher limit than for several years. Quotations in New 
York, Boston and New Orleans, in January last, were very nearly double 
and in some instances quite double, what they were at the same period 
within four years. In New Orleans, they ranged from 50 to 55 cents, 
in January 1, 1843; from 60 to 65 cents in January 1, 1844; from 60 
to 65 January, 1845; and $1 25 per hundred January, 1846. At the 
present moment, thequotations are $1 12 per hundred, and high prices 
still niaintained in the eastern cities. Under such a state of things, it 
is evident that some substitute must be found to supply the place of wy ; 
and what other substitute have we than Indian corn. 

The winter from which we have now emerged, has been in all parts 
of the United States one of the severest and most protracted for a long 
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geries of years. With such a winter, and so late a spring, the diffictil- 
. -tles-of preserving stock could not have been otherwise than very great, 
and then only by providing them with the inferior grains in the place of 
their accustomed grazings. To show the full force and bearing of such 
a fact, we will introduce an extract from an able writer, in Hunt’s Mer: 
chants’ Magazine for April, 1845. ‘The writer remarks: “There aré 
always local causes operating more or less widely to cut off exportss 
For instance, the winter of 1842-3 was unprecedented for severity} 
eoarse grain and food for cattle in the North West was consumed long 
before the winter expired; and the alternative was presented to thous 
sands of farmers, to lose their eattle, or feed them with wheat. Thé 
writer has seen load after load of the finest description of wheat drive 
to the mills and cracked up as food for cattle and horses.” We may 
infer from this, that the usual surplus must be small when such a caus® 
could be severely felt; and, also, that every cheaper prain would be 
called into use previous to the extreme measure of using wheat, the 
more particularly now that a resort to hay, from its scaréity and high 
prices, is in a manner prevented. 

Here, then, are three causes, each important in itself, for a largely 
increased home demand for the staple we are discussing: 1. The un- 
usual number of hogs prepared for market ;—2. The greatly diminished 
hay crop ;—and 3. The influence of a disastrous and protracted winter 
and latespring. Did our population remain stationary, these causes of’ 
themselves would be deserving of the most serious regard, but when it 
is reflected that the augmentation of population is annually great, and 
that the experience of past years incontestably proves that population 
gains upon supplies and exports, or in other words, that the surplus of 
grain for exportation has not increased in the same degree that pepus 
lation has. We will fortify ourselves here with a quotation in point, 
“For the period of fourteen years, from 1831 to 1844, inclusive, our 
exports of wheat have not increased so rapidly as our population. In- 
1831, with a population of thirteen millions, our exports of wheat and 
flour was $10,461,000. In 1840, when our population was seventeen 
millions, our exports of the same article amounted to $11,779,000. 
Thus, if we take the two favored years within the whole period, we 
shall find that the value of exports from 1831 to 1840 has increased only 
twelve per cent., while the population increased thirty per cent. Or 
if we take the period of five years from 1840 to 1844, inclusive, we 
shall find the export to have fallen off about thirty-nine per cent., while 
the population has increased ten per cent.” 

It is very true, that at the time the very large estimates of corn for 
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exportation were made, most of the causes of incteased consumption 
which we have detailed, did not exist, and might not have been anti- 
eipated. The estimates, it is probable, were formed by some mere ab. 


' gtract rule of arithmetic, such as this: if a wheat crop ef 100 millions 


of bushels give 5 millions of bushels for export, a corn crop of 400 
millions must give 20 millions. A fallacious mode of reasoning under 
any circumstances, and more particularly under the circumstances of 
the present season. 

, Let us, therefore, refer to the facts of the case, such as they are ex. 
hibited in the receipts of corn upon the different public works, showing 
that whilst crops of this article have maintained the same proportion to. 
wards each other, surplus for exportation has not. If we take the New 
York canals in the past few years, we shall find that no considerable 
surplus of corn could have existed, since it is not found that the re. 
ceipts of this article from all the North-Western States has exhibited it. 


RECEIPTS OF WHEAT, FLOUR, AND CORN AT THE HUDSON 
‘RIVER, ON THE CANALS IN THE YEARS 1844:5. 
1844. 1845. 
Wheat . * . . 1,262,249 1,620,033 bushels 
Flour. . . . . 2,222,204 2,517,250 barrels. 
aes es AS 17,861 35,803 bushels. 


By reference to the statistics of 1845, it will be seen, that whilst in- 


‘fluenced by the exiging foreign demand in the latter part of the year 


the receipts of wheat, and flour reduced to wheat, increased upwards 
of 1,800,000 bushels, the receipts of corn, though influenced by higher 
Telative prices, increased but about 18,000 bushels. Thus, flour in the 
month of January reached $5 75 to $5 89 at New York, from $4 50 
to $4 75 in July preceding ; and corn 70 to 75 cents in January, from 
44 to 46 cents in July. 

The following table is compiled from the returns of the Collector at 
Buffalo, showing the quantity of wheat and flour coming from other 
States, and cleared at that office, on the Erie Canal, during the year 1843. 

Bushels of Wheat. Bbls. of Flour. 
moe % Uy egy 748,004 528,751 
ee” 6, ES 444,961 11,998 
MaleMigmm. ws. Cn 245,365 307,580 
A oe eee 175,098 29,721 
Sie le 75,864 718 
Pensylvania. . . . 488 91 


1,689,780 879,859 
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The following is taken from Hunt, Vol. XI., page 140. 


TOTAL MOVEMENT OF PROPERTY ON ALL THE NEW 
YORK CANALS, FOR THE YEAR 1843. 


Wheat . ‘ . . * 93,132,200 bushels. 
ne . « « 2,321,611 barrels. 
Rie ws yo 65,581 bushels. 
a a 287,033 « 
Barley . - 2 + « « 521,458 
Giese Geeite «ss 8 859,866 


Thus will it appear, how small a portion of this great transit of 
agricultural wealth, consists of corn, and how little New York can 
expect from of all of those immense grain growing regions which we 
have named, Ohio, Illinois, Machigan and Indiana, when a surplus ef 
it is demanded. From these sources, and in that direction our 
expectations must be very limited, since giving 6,000,000 bushels 
wheat, flour included, in one year, they only gave the insignificant 
quantity of much less than 287,000 bushels of corn, that amount ’ 
including movements upon all the canals. ‘To extend the table se ag 
to embrace a series of past years, including those when prices reached 
their highest limits, will perhaps afford additional! illustration of What. 
we are upon. ” — 


CANAL SHIPMENTS FOR NINE YEARS FROM BUFFALO. 


1837. 1838 1839. 1840. 1841. 184%. 3843. 1844. 3845. 

Wheat. bush. 450.350/998, 117 965,000) 881, 100) 1,207,135) 1.171.651 1,679, 7244 1,777,615) hat07aO 
Flour. bbls. 126,608 277,630 288,165 639,633) 648, 686) 640,227| 8R0.8 TR) 740,750 
Indian Corn. “* 94,190) 34,198) 52,728] 47,885! 148,727) 270.953! 207,806! 103.452| 54.980 

We have not been able to obtain any very definite information in 
relation to Pennsylvania, but what we have is sufficient to show that 
causes have been and are at work there tending to produce a consid- 
erable increase of consumption. A correspondent at Philadelphia, ex- 
tensively acquainted with this branch of trade in that state, Col. C. G. 
Childs of the Commercial List, gives us the following, which we are 
satisfied may be relied upon: “ A large quantity of corn is used for dis- 
tillation in this city and suburbs ; and there will be an increased quan- 
tity.of corn consumed in consequence of the scarcity of rye—the price 
of that article being higher than usual. The stocks in distillers’ hands 
are light. Easton, sixty miles up the Delaware, river has become a 
great place for distilling. Im three days this month, (March,) we 
weteived 1700 barrets and 90 hogsheads of whiskey from that place. 
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There has nodoubt been an increased consumption of Indian corn, 
arising from the deficient crops of hay and a considerably protracted 
winter. The stock of Indian corn in the city is believed to be as small, 
if not smaller than usuai, at the opening of the navigation, and shippers 
have had already to supply a portion of their wants from Delaware.” 
The increasing manufacturing establishments, the iron works and 
coal regions of Pennsylvania, would strengthen still more these state. 
ments, by showing an increased consumption from that quarter, however 
great the usual consumption may be. 

From Delaware, according to the same correspondent, Philadelphia, 
as wellas New York and Boston, may expect “rather more corn this 
apring than last, but from present appearances there will be an increased 
quantity of it converted into meal for foreign export.” 

Maryland and New Jersey present nothing very striking in our case, 
From the best sources of information®the Baltimore Price Current 
amongst others—we glean that receipts at Baltimore have been light 
this season, and, in all probability, will vary little from usual sea. 
song The croz of New Jersey is an average one, and her exports 
much about the same. 

North Carolina, it is well understood, has always been, and is still, 
B great corn-growing State. Let us see what may be expected from 
North Carolina for the past year. Our information is sufficintly full. 
The crop would appear to have been a good one. “ The crop in 
Carolina is a large one,” says a writer whose letter is before us, “and 
the amount shipped to this port (Norfolk) from thence, will be as large 
as that of the year 1845, although we incline to the belief that the ag- 
gregate amount to be received here will be less than the amount re- 
ecived during that year, owing to the fact that, in those portions of 
Eastern Virginia whence we have usually obtained shipments of this 
article, the supply is more restricted, and, indeed, insufficient for home 
consumption, and compelling them, to some extent at least, to look to 
this market for their prospective supplies.” ‘To set off against this fa- 
vorable estimate, there is an item which does not appear to us to have 
excited sufficient attention. ‘The production of naval stores in the ald 
North State has received a new impetus of late, and the result for the 
past year has been, that labor and capital have been attracted from 
other quarters towards this, which must necessarily be followed by a 
decrease of the number of corn growers, and an increase in the number 
of corn consumers in that state. The Baltimore Commercia} Journal 


of the Ist March, remarking upon the turpentine region of North Caro- 
lina, says: “ This pert of the State has never, to our knowledge, been in 
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so prosperous a condition as at present. Lands have risen two or three 
hundred per cent.; negroes have risen probably fifty per cent.; and labor 
is so profitable that the country is full of capital to make investments. 
At alate public sale in Wilmington of negroes, the average price paid 
for men, women and children is stated to have been $550. In the lower 
part of Bladen, hands are hired from $125 to $160. A gentleman who 
had gone to Wilmington to sell his turpentine, in pocketing $1900, re- 
marked, that it was the produce of the labor of four hands. As a con- 
sequence of this state of things, and for the first time, probably, many 
persons from the upper counties are moving down. ‘The tide of western 
emigration may be said to have ceased entirely.” Another correspon- 
dent at Elizabeth City, North Carolina, after reviewing the agricultural 
prospects of the State, concludes with the remark: “I presume the 
quantity of corn in this State for export at this time, 1846, is less than in 
1845, by at least one-fourth. About two-thirds of the exports are made 
in the first six months of each year, and the remainder during the other 
six months.” 

Leaving the astern States, we now turn our attention to those west- 
ward of the mountains, commencing with Ohio. ‘The crop, it is well un- 
derstood, has not been good, particularly in the northern part of the 
State. Emigration to the State is continually advancing. In the re- 
ceipts of New York we may be considered to have treated partially of 
its tributary, Ohio; but the following table will still be in place, and not 
without its importance. 


ARRIVALS OF GRAIN AT CLEVELAND BY WAY OF THE CANALS. 








1839. 1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 1844. 1845. 
Wheat, (1,520,477/2,151,450) 1,564,421 | 1,311,665) 818,358! 1,000,079/205,581 
Flour, 266,337) 504.900) 441,425! 492,711.577,369| 511,710 352,732 
Corn, 64,825, 72,842) 245,018! 218,756 227,694! 272,380,164,967 


This displays, says a writer, a great decline in the trade of Ohio on 
her main avenues communicating with the lakes, and corresponds with 
the decline in the tolls on all the public works of the State.” On the 
Miami canal, at Cincinnati, the amount transported was, 





1844. 1845. 


Wheat, - - - - - 18,272 6,404 
Flour, - « « « «s ROG564 121,723 
ss a oe te 49,950 









In addition to the diminished crop of Ohio, the remarks made in rela. 


tion to Pennsylvania also hold good, viz: that manufactures being on 
2 
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the increase, home consumption is necessarily so also. The State, as 
we have seen in another place, is a large and inrceasing producer of 
pork, and is also largely occupied in the distillation of various grains, 
In the New York Shipping List, of December 20, 1845, we find a notice 
of the canal commerce of Buffalo, in which it is stated that the receipts 
of barley at that place are forwarded on to Ohio; and we know, as 
intimated in another place, that grain is imported from Missouri in con- 
siderable quantities to supply the distilleries there. We should not 
be at all surprised indeed, if instead of having a surplus, Ohio actually 
becomes an importer, as she has been before, of small grains 

Indiana and Illinois next present themselves. Of these States, also, 
we have in part treated when upon New York. Comparing the busi- 
ness of the “ Wabash and Erie Canal,” for the last year, with 1844, 
the receipts of corn are diminished, whilst other grains are greatly 


increased. 
1844. 1845. 
Wheat, . . . . 128,873 bushels. 22,098 bushels. 
Flour,. . . . . 10,422 barrels. 23,714 barrels. 


Corn, - . + « 78,574 bushels. 61,871 bushels. 


These States are increasing rapidly in population, and will be treated 
of more at large when we come to New Orleans. 

Whatever may be the surplus of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri 
and Arkansas, it is now understood very generally, that, instigated by 
high prices and other causes consequent thereon, that surplus has al- 
most entirely reached its market at this time ; these States being sit- 
uated more advantageously than those of the North West, which must 
long await the opening of navigation. In fact, a highly intelligent 
gentleman, who has traveled largely in Tennessee, writes us from 
Nashville, under date 26th April: “Tennessee has shipped much more 
of corn this year than usual, and much more than she ought—being 
induced by high quotations in the earlier part of the season. Owing 
to the high price of pork, much more has been fed away than formerly. 
These causes have created a great scarcity throughout the State. In 
Nashville corn sells readily at $2 per barrel, (five bushels,) when for- 
merly $1 50 was considered an exhorbitant price. You may rely 
upon it, there will be no more shipped from this State this year.” ‘The 
same remarks, in all probability, will apply to the other States above 
named. We may, therefore, postpone a consideration of their surplus 
until treating of New Orleans. 
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We have been employed in exhibiting the condition and prospects 
of the corn-growing States the present season; let us now turn to the 
other side of the question, and look at those sections of the country 
which constitute the corn importers, or rather, which provide the home 
market to their neighbors. We commence with New England, whose 
increasing and extraordinary enterprise, adapted to purposes of manu- 
factures, create fur her immense resources, and enable her to hold out 
an alluring market for the produce of her sister States. A proper un- 
derstanding and appreciation of this cannot but effect much towards 
allaying those feelings of jealousy and rivalship, which have sometimes 
displayed themselves between different sections of the country ; and 
sure are we, that if correct statistical information were disseminated 
North, South, East and West, showing the mutual reliance and depen- 
dence of these great sections one upon the other, it would tend 
more to cement and bind them together in a common. brotherhood, 
than all other influences whatever. Regarding it in this light, we 
shall dwell at some length upon the subject. 

TABLE L—RECEIPTS OF CORN AT BOSTON.* 

~ 1841. 1842. 1843. «41844 ° #1 
From N. O. | =. 6,733) 466,566, 399.750 33,063) 257,657 
Charleston, | 3,000! 


N. Carolina, 71,594 50,268 13,097, 26,200) 25,400 











Fredericksb’rg,| 162,691; 98,046, 92,380 90,067! 128,789 
Norfolk, 160,870) 83,861) 325,774) 326,325 
Rappahannock, 50,685) 59,180, 19,400, 65,960) = 94,683 
Va. generally, 83,114) 50,367! 12,833 6,442) 60,943 
Connecticut, 500) 4,900 
Rhode Island, 500! 
Baltimore, 537,956, 324,482 378,839 664,524) 638,620 
Md. generally, 3,700 4,280 1,000 
Philadelphia, 559,511, 343,715 295,841 395,325) 470,049 
Delaware, 11 1,956 85,263 65,510 70,580) 66,921 
New Jersey, 50,645) 55,837, 40,165, 51,500) 62,250 
New York, 164,404 167,222 137,726) 104,256; 122,719 
Albany, 12,792, 14,690 13,816, 4,295 
N. Y. generally | 4,600 4,615 12,600 
Massachusetts, | 3,300 1,500 
Dt. Columbia, | 24,161; 46,153 84,910) 110,322 
W. Railroad, | 8,004! 2,636 808 
Mobile, | | 1,192! 40 
N. Hampshire, | 1,000 

12,01 1,451/ 1,835,163 1,540,306! 1,937,352) 2,271,406 








#In 1837 Boston imported 1,735,436 bushels corn; in 1838, 1,574,038 bushels ; 
in 1839, 1,607,492, and in 1840, 1,868,431 bushels. 
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TABLE IL—IMPORTS OF GRAIN AT PROVIDENCE, R. I., I845. 






-_ 


Flour, . . +. +. « « 476,579 barrels. 
a + +. k*: + & +s. 







‘ 
55,294 bushels. 


~ 
‘ 





% IMPORTS INTO PROVIDENCE, 1845 & 1846—FIRST QUARTER 




















1845. 1846. 
Plow, . . « 3,367 barrels. 13,676 barrels. 
Corn, . . . 130,246 bushels. 119,652 bushels. 






TABLE III.—IMPORTS INTO PORTLAND, MAINE. 





Pee. ee me ee 
“-~, 


Pe RY. 


i FLOUR. CORN. 

us 1843, . . . 58,584 barrels. 93,150 bushels. 
é 1844, . . . 60,806 « 103,134 “ 
1045, ... 74,447 « 153,764“ 


; ee 
2 Fe iy 


TABLE IV.—IMPORTS CORN INTO PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


* 





> 
4 
Be oe 





1843, . . . . . . « 104,000 bushels. 
; eo 
! MA sole cs «Se. * 





1846, Ist quarter, . . . 32,000 - 


The New England States operate as a scale to regulate prices 
of corn, and indicate supplies diminished or increased in the country, 
being the largest purchasers of that staple. Boston in particular 
attracts the first regard of operators.* By our first table it will be 
seen what proportion the city took from each of the corn growing dis- 
tricts in the past, and we have shown that with the exception of New 
Orleans, the present year, there is no likelihood of increased rece ipts 





from either of these sections. New Orleans has indeed up to this 
time furnished 300,000 bushels more than in the corresponding 
period of last year, and the result has been, that although prices have 
rated unusually high at Boston, and of consequence may be supposed 
to have attracted the utmost amount of imports, yet, in fact, the gross 
receipts have not been any greater, but rather less, nor are stocks 
there any larger, (we are authorized, on high authority, to state, that 
they are much less) than in usual years; showing that the imports at 
Boston, from other sources than New Orleans, have fallen off. We 


, a ‘ ms ss > b, zy 6 oe , 





* From September 1, 1844, to September 1, 1845, the total exports of Boston 
were 33,901, during the same period of time, her imports were 2,687,955, shewing 
the magnitude of her consumption.—Boston Shipping List. 
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shall see too, that whilst an advance in the price of corn has not at-* 
tracted additional export, a much smaller advance in flour has, as will 
appear by the following table. 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS AT BOSTON FROM Ist SEPTEMBER 
TO MAY 1, 1845 AND 1846. 
1846. 1845. 
es 6 we «3 511,869 402,396 barrels 
Corn . . «. « « 41,451,000 1,465,000 bushels. 


The folllowing is extracted from Hunt’s Magazine, Volume IV 


page 287. 
PRICE OF CORN AND FLOUR AT BOSTON FOR SIX YEARS. 


FLOUR. CORN. 
1835, . . . . $6 38 per barrel. $1 00 per bushel. 
1836,. .. . 812 aa 1 12 7 
1837,. . .. 9 50 ” 1 13 “ 
1838,. . . . 7 50 * 1 00 " 
1839,° .. . 6 50 ws 1 00 as 
1840,. . . . 6 00 ” 1 00 as 


RECEIPTS OF CORN AT BOSTON, FROM JAN. 1 TO APRIL 1, 1846 


From New Orleans,. . . . . . 131,643 
«© Philadelphia, . . . . . . £25,792 
, De. « «eis «+ « 3 
. Fe ta «+ 66s) ae 3,666 
“ Virginia and all other places, 37,650 


The high prices of corn for the years just given, nearly equalling 
in some of them the price of flour, instruct us how great the difficul- 
ties are of bringing supplies to bear upon the wants of a particular 
market, and keeping prices down in that market, to the average remu- 
neration of labour in the country. The prices above, were to the 
producer, equally as encouraging, and yielded to him equally as much 
as the late and present Liverpool quotations do, which quotations ap- 
pear to be thought sufficient to attract the high exports which we have 
seen predicted in former sheets of our article. 

The receipts at Providence, by Table II. show a diminished quantity 
of corn, with a greatly increased one of flour, a fact not unworthy of 
note, when it is considered that Providence furnishes a market for 
three-quarters of a million bushels of corn. A correspondent in 
Maine, remarking upon our third table, observes that the consumption 
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of Indian Corn, and corn meal for 1846, will greatly exceed that ot 
1845, in consequence of the injury sustained by the potato crop, an 
injury, by the way, which it appears that crop has suffered in many 
other States. 

South Carolina has, to a large extent, been threatened with famine. 
In the far greater portion of the State, the corn crop has totally failed, 
and unexampled destitution been brought upon the inhabitants. The 
Legislature was called upon for an appropriation of means for the sup. 
port of the poor classes, and although it was not granted, yet com. 
mittees were appointed throughout the State to solicit subscriptions for 
the purpose. In ordinary years, the import of Indian corn into South 
Carolina has been large as we remark in the statistics below. 


RECEIPTS OF CORN AT CHARLESTON. 








1844. 1845. 
January, . 42,100 bushels. 39,150 bushels. 
February, . . 20,850 “ 29,925 “ 
March, ... 29,300 * 48,350 “ 
April,. .. . 19,700 “* 14,600 
May, ... - 16,350 “ 53,425 “ 
am. ~-.-+ Bie * 15,600 “ 
July, . . . . 42,600 “* 31,425 “ 
August, . . . 18,925 * 53.700 “ 
September, . . 9,850 * 41,350 “ 
October, . . . 1,200 és 3,900 “ 
November, . . 13,250 “ 13,100 “ 
December, . . 49,950 , “ 25,950 “ 
292,175 370,475 


If then, with ordinary harvests, South Carolina has required, in the 
past, an average import of over 300,000 bushels, how large may be 
considered the demand of that State the present year, when, according 
to the best accounts, and particularly the last report of the Commissi- 
oner of the Patent Office, the crop has, from 13,646,000 bushels in 
1844, fallen as low as 8,184,000 in 1845, or very nearly one half.* New 
Orleans has already supplied the State with unusually large quantities, 
as will be seen by and by, and although the period for the chief 
demand has not yet arrived, even with these large imports from New 





* It is also worthy of note, that the rice crop of South Carolina has fallen greatly 
short this year of what it has been for many previous ones, as will be seen 
by a reference to the January number of this Review, in an article on the trade of 
New Orleans and Charleston. 
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Orleans, and larger ones from other places, the prices current from 
that place showed a continually augmented price. We have not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining as particular information on the corn receipts at 
Charleston as we could have wished, but this we know certainly, 
that they are up to this time, considerably above the gross receipts of 
any previous whole year. 

Georgia, like her sister State of Carolina, has severely suffered 
from the extraordinary droughts of the last seson. The Report of the 
Patent Office* shows a falling off in the Indian corn crop, of nearly 
ten millions of bushels; the crop of 1844, being 22,200,000, and that 
of 1845, but 13,320,000. The editor of the Savannah Republican, 
under date April 9, has kindly afforded us some confirmation of this 
fact. He states, that “ hitherto no corn of consequence was carried to 
the interior of the State by the rail-road, but fromthe shortness of 
the crop, freights were reduced upon this article one half, and, during 
the months of February and March, 1846, considerable quantities passed 
over, and the impression is, that the amount will be greatly increased 
during the summer months The crop of the State, the last year, was 
certainly short from one-third to one-half.” ‘The stock on hand at 
Savannah is only 20,000 bushels, against about the same amount at 
the same time last year. 

Alabama is presented next in order. Her crops of corn are never 
large enough for her entire consumption. ‘The Commissioner of 
Patents also shows a great falling off inthis crop the present year. 

In 1844, she produced 22,200,000, and in 1845, but 16,650,000. 
Our correspondents, in that State, fully confirm the estimate. 
Heretofore, Mobile has made but small draughts upon us here for the 
article, and these have usually been during the summer and fall months. 


IMPORTS OF CORN AT MOBILE. 
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We come to New Orleans. This favored city, seated as it were 
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* Whatever reason we may have to question, on any particular point, the 
justice of the census estimates, there can be no reason to reject these estimates, 
when we find them sustained from other and authoritative sources. This is un- 
huestionably the case in every instance where we have referred to these estimates. 
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in the lap of the great avenues of Western commerce, occupies rank 

amongst the first in our country as an exporter of corn, and in the 

present season has borne the palm from all others. Having tributa- . 
ries to herself, the wide Mississippi valley, rich in agricultural wealth, 
the whole surplus of this wealth is poured down upon her in liberal 
profusion. The statistics of the corn trade in New Orleans, as the 
statistics of almost every other article of produce, cannot but be deeply 
interesting, and shed a broad light upon all questions relating 
to the advance of our great and extended country. New Orleans may 
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be considered the great and unerring index of the prosperity or the 
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westward from the Alleghany mountains. But in our enthusiastic di- 
gression, we must not forget that it is a mere matter of statistical de- 
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tail which is before us, and that it is a too common error of the human 
mind to over estimate that which excites its admiration. We do not 
inquire the capacities of the valley to enrich New Orleans. We do 
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not ask how great an abundance of any particular staple, in some sup- 
posable contingency, it might supply; but we ask, in what propor. 
tion it has furnished, and will furnish, the present season, its surplus 
of Indian grain, in comparison with other seasons. 

We have before us a table of the receipts at New Orleans of corn 
for the last four years. To those familiar with the trade, it will be un- 
derstood that these tables are not so much to be relied upen in making 
an absolute calculation, as in making relative ones. Corn arrives 
here in a species of vessel most difficult to be correctly reported, and 
much of it has been landed out of the limits of the city, where it has 
been beyond the observation of our officers. This error the present 
season has doubtless been much less than in any preceding one. 
Since that article has suddenly grown of such importance in public 
estimation, no pains have been spared in investigating the true and 
actual amountg. Were it not for this last cause, there might be a 
general reliance placed upon the comparative receipts, since the errors 
of each year might be supposed to balance each other. But such a 
comparison would now be incorrect; and the increase of this year, though ; 
great, might be found to an extent, we think, the result only of a 
more perfect system of reporting. A single fact will aid us here. In 
the year 1843, according to the Now Orleans Prices Current, a 
journal decidedly at the head of that department in our country, and a 
most industrious and accurate collector of facts within the reach of 
observation, the exports of New Orleans are given as 1,680,765 bushels 


of corn, whilst the receipts reached in amount only 1,451,462 bushels. 
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RECEIPTS OF CORN AT NEW ORLEANS. 


1842—year ending September 1, 1,207,834 
Received up to June Ist, 978,343 

1843—year ending September Ist, 1,451,462 
Received up to June Ist, 1,047,208 

1844—year ending September Ist, 1,148,156 
Received up to June Ist, 1,000,171 

1845—year ending September Ist, 1,187,439 


Received up to June Ist, —1,054,552 


By these tables, we discover that the corn crop, in usual years, is 
very nearly all at market on the 1st June; and by a reference to the 
arrivals of flat boats, we find that in the year 1843, 341 had arrived 
up to the 1st June with corn, out of a total arrival, up to the 1st Sep- 
tember, of only 687. In the yeag 1844, the number to Ist June was 
278, out of 306, up to the Ist September; and in 1845, 842, out of 
976. It would then be a most plain and simple process to compute 
the quantity to arrive at the port of New Orleans up to the close of the 
present season, if we were to give the exact quantity which has arrived 
up to the period of the publication of this journal ; but a very important 
element enters into the calculation here, which will give a new and 
different result. 

Equally true is it in the case of speculators as in the case of agri- 
culturists, previously alluded to in the quotation from McCulloch, that 
there are causes frequently operating which force them to open their 
warehouses and hasten into a market. Speculators are not always 
capitalists: they must depend upon those facilities which the accom- 
modations of banks and bankers will afford; and, however skllful in 
computing restilts, they are but too often forced into action by their 
exigencies before these results can be realized. It has been thus in 
the present season. In the earlier months, the prospect of a free for- 
eign market for Indian corn alone, enhanced prices and stimulated 
speculators. ‘These commenced at once the most extensive operations 
throughout all the West. Liberal accommodations were furnished to 
them by banks and bankers in the interior, by negotiating at short 
time, their drafts‘upon New Orleans; and, as a general thing, these 
drafts were accepted upon the expectation that the produce would be 
in New Orleans to meet them. Failing to be there at the expected 
period, it is a common expedient to negotiate other drafts sufficient to 
redeem the first. .This process must, however, be soon interrupted ; 
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for, as the season advances, banks and bankers in the interior, find it 
to their interest to curtail their operations and force the produce for- 
ward without delay, and without reference to the position of the market. 
But for this, the crop would have found its way, in due and regular 
proportions, to market, as the convenience or necessity of the producer 
might have dictated, or his knowledge of the exact nature of the supply 
and demand there. 

The facts contained in the precedings paragraph are sufficient to 
establish, we think— 

1. That the corn crop of the West has been hurried into the 
market of New Orleans in an almost unprecedented manner during 
the past months of the present season. 

2. That the proportion of the crop remaining yet to be brought, is 
much under the proportiow which finds its way here, small as that is, 
in the same months of ordinary years. 

There is one circumstance, not yet alluded to, which makes very 
strongly in favor of the position last laiddown. Those arrivals of corn 
in flat boats, which we might naturally expect at the city, will be ar- 
rested along the coast of the Mississippi, as we term it, by the de- 
mands of the numerous plantations“ there. These plantations, in the 
early part of the season, in consequence of the high rate at which 
corn was held, and the difficulties of procuring it from the North 
West on account of suspended river navigation, hurried into market 
all the corn they could spare, with the expectation of being able to 
purchase as the season advanced at much reduced prices. These 
purchases have yet to be made. Indeed, within a few days, and sub- 
subsequent to our writing the above, flat boats have been towed from 
the city up the river, and their cargoes of corn disposed of at planta- 
tions at prices greatly above present New Orleans quotations. These 
boats are now ceasing to arrive at the city, and find ready and favora- 


_ble markets long before they reach here. The Planters’ (Attakapas ) 


Banner, quoted in the New Orleans Bulletin of this day, complains 
sorely: “Corn is now getting scarce, and if we do not soon receive 
supplies from the West, the price will advance. It is now $1 00 per 
barrel (of one bushel and a half,) and quite scarce at that. In fact, 
corn is now in demand in St. Mary, and would sell readily. Cannot 
the Western people send us in supplies?” The cause of complaint 
extends through a large portion of country. 

Within a few days, there has been a complete stagnation in the trade 
of New Orleans; and the consequence has been, that corn has de- 
clined in value from 50 to 100 per cent. under the quotations of almost 
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every other port or market, We shall not inquire at length where the 
responsibility for these things exists ; but if it be found, as many are 
disposed to think, in the defects of our whole banking system, it is 
worthy of consideration at such a time, how far those are right who 
advocate the alternative of free banking, or no banking at all. ‘Fhe 
question is mixed up with politics, and we shall not decide upon it, 
though it is one that deeply concerns the whole agricultural population 
of the West seeking a market here. 

Admitting, as we have, the existence of a portion of the grain crop 
yet in ¢ransitu, or preparing for that purpose, or in the hands of pro- 
ducers or speculators in the interior, the question arises, will the whole 
of this apparently available portion in fact reach its accustomed market, 
or even any market beyond those of its immediate neighborhood ? 
We are inclined to think not. The country we believe to be very 
nearly drained of its supplies of corn; the farmers have disposed of 
all that they could possibly spare, and in many cases, even more. 
These facts, known and anmitted here, will soon come to be generally 
understood every where in the West. The natural effect will be some 
uneasiness of the public mind, increased by that sensitivenes of which 
we have already spoken, which almost always exists on the eve of 
each successive harvest. This feeling will suspend movements of 
corn every where, and will without any doubt occasion markets in 
the immediate neighborhood of its production. ‘The home market has 
its preferences, and is always a better market than the foreign one. 
To all the towns and cities, small or great, of the Western Valley, as 
numerous as they are, these remarks have a more particular appli- 
cation. ‘They are almost without exception without stocks, or with 


very small ones, and their consumption will have yet to be supplied. ° 


The remarkable fact is reported in the New Orleans Merchants’ 
Transcript, of May 8th, 1841, “ that some considerable parcels of pork 
have been bought in this city for the Cincinnati market,” and that at 
a time when mess pork ranged from $11 75 to $12 per barrel, and 
bulk pork 3 1-3 a 3 3-4°cents per lb. ; showing that the home demand 
in the interior could not have been well understood. 

The increasing emigration to Texas, so greatly augmented of late, 
leaves that State dependent, and will leave it dependent for a long 
time upon the West, for most of its bread stuffs. Texas has already 
taken from our surplus here amounts which cannot be accurately 
ascertained, and which do not appear in the exports of New Orleans ; 
the reasons being that the steamers are in the habit of making mere 
nominal reports of their cargoes, which are not relied upon, The 
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army at Corpus Christi received all of its supplies, which were cleared 
under the head of government stores, and do not appear in the table of 
exports. As short as was the time, and as limited the forces supplied, 
the number of bushels of corn and oats taken fronr New Orleans are 
estimated above 100,000—other purchases having been made in the 
immediate neighborhood of oceupation, thus draining that section of 
country. The demands of the Florida war, it will be recollected by 
all, enhanced prices of corn greatly at New Orleans ; causing it to 
range for sometime from 87 cents to $1 37 per bushel. The same 
thing occurred, to an extent, at the opening of the West India and 
Mexican ports, etc. giving rise to great fluctuations in the trade. 
The war having now broken out upon the Rio Grande, and being 
likely to extend throughout Texas, and continue for some time, the 
large armies whieh must of necessity be maintained there by govern- 
ment, will require additional imports to an extent difficult to be com. 
puted: or in any case, the maintenance of a peace establishment 
there will have similar, if unequal effects. But laying aside these 
considerations, peace with Mexico opens a still wider market for our 
grain: and that we may see how highly this people appreciate our 
Indian corn, when a demand for food exists, it is only necessary to 
refer to one of their orders made some years ago, and contained in the 
New Orleans Price Current: “the condition imposed upon flour 
entering the Mexican ports is, that each barrel be accompanied by two 
barrels of Indian corn.” Under this regulation, when corn was at 
one dollar per bushel and advancing, considerable quantities were 
taken from us. 

The following table exhibits the whole receipts of corn at the port 
of New Orleans, from the Ist of September to the 16th of May, in 
the years 1845 and 1846. 


1845. 1846. 
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984,446 bushels. 2,472 595 bushels.* 








We append a table of our corn exports, compiled by us with great 
care, from the best sources within reach. 





* This amount appears large, and by many conceived too large ; the same arri- 
vals being computed in some cases both at this city and at Lafayette, in the zeal 
for full reports. 
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EXPORTS INDIAN €ORN FROM NEW ORLEANS, COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 1, FOR THE YEARS 
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1842-3-4 & 5, AND UP TO MAY 16, 1846. < 
eS. SS Bs ee Ms 
| 1842) aS Ta 146 | 1342.) 1843 1 1845 Ss 
|} & | & & (to Mayl6 & | & | &  jtoMayl6 : 
| 1843. | S44. | 1845. | 1846. 1848. | 1844 | 1845. | 1846. ~ 
Galveston, 375 125, 4,548) 2,555 125} 20,398, 38,651 125 © 
Matagorda, | 71 2,900) } = 7 
Sabine, | 200 | } ’ |} 3,262 m~o>wMOwe @ 
Mobile, | 15,002, 34,967 30.751) 19,898 | Grand Caillou, 375 | SCAP™YRS 
Pensacola, 10,110! 27,840 32,942) 3,553) Barracon, t } | | 500! C13 19 mh = 
Apalachicola, 1,000, 6,543, 2,962, —-1,998 | West Indies, | 4,750 oe tat XK © 
Key West, ; 1,150 1021 4,995 | Brasos St. Jago, | 9.152 SNAMD . 
Cedar Keys, | } 750 | Aransas, | 3,550) 1,306, i i > S Ss 
Port Leon, 750 | 100 1,800) Harbor Island, | | 525 _ Lonel ~ 
Tampa Bay, | 520 1,835 2,382 | Metamoros, 2,170) a nm 
St. Mary's 3,000 N. 8.6 2,969} 3,377; 875) Eas eee Fs a 
| 18.683 1,500) 6,542, 96,318) Shelburne, 185 | _ 220) 757 | x 2 
, S.C. | 50,086) 7,333, 9,126) 192,537! St. John’s N. B. 4,918} 2,125) 3,327 250) = Aaee. aed = 
Wilmington, N, C.| 16,178) 7,5 3} | 1,750 | St. Andrews, N. B. 3,175 | Ga. > 
4,500 | | Liverpool | 7,835) 151,447] a ss € Se a4 
| 23,600) 812) London, 19,655 fa = 
| Lela) Glasgow, 2,500| 4 . & =e < 
5,5 avre, 72 | | = = = ond 
4,487 | 5,822! Rotterdam, | 1,250) < ; te a) 
315,442) 87,449, 64,566, 225,273| Bremen. 183, & Q Noma 8 
Hartford, Ct. 4,000) | | Laguna, 188,664 14,034] | = aa n 
Norwich, 4,000) | Honduras, | 92,195 4,925) 560 | o 7 4 a = 3 
Mewport, R. I. 4,500) | 4,357) 9,000! Laguira, | 1,958 aia a) 
Providence, 99,576) 6,300) 23,078) 41,500! Sisal, | 37,616 9.073 | >; ae - 
Bristol, 2,600) || Campeachy, 49,300] 20,075) he £ 
New Bedford, 3,507 | } | Curacoa, © 5,435 | 3,240; oto oS iH 
Bostdn, 280,531) 77,490) 192,630) 375,025| Kingston, Ja. | 17,117] 9,698) 35,405) 39,521) +t Ht © 
Bangor, Me. 4,000) | Falmouth, 625 6,627 DO DO ® ® = 
Calais, “ 6,000) | || Port Antonio, 5,800} ea be 
Lubec, “ | 6,500; Montego Bay, | 1,500; 1,100) zz 
Portsmouth, N. H. | 1,985) | 4835] Jamaica, — | 17 826) 19,555) | | & 
St. Kitts, 2,750) | | | Barbadoes, | 4,097; 9,015) 4,233) 5,105 
Guadaloupe, 530, 563) «1,641 | Nassau, N.P. | 9501 8.433) | 3,407! a 
Bermuda, | 1,973} 2825! 6,580] Antigua. | 21501 2300) 2/077 | & 
Bahamas, | 7,150 | St. Thomas, 750 770) 1,500) ; 
"Trinidad, | 625] 2,625! 2,330! Demerara, | 1,373} 750 2,015) a 
| len 
\ 873,917| 273,304! 386,129 1,038,172 ' 434,150! = 106,399! 259,137! 
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bushels, and this is a most unusually heavy stock, accumulated by an 
unexampled scarcety of shipping. If we admit that future receipts, 
this season, will reach as high as 500,000 bushels, which would be 
comparatively larger than recceipts in the same period of previous 
years, we have then 750,000 bushels, to meet every demand, what. 
ever, upon us. The demand of the city of New Orleans alone, js 
computed at 75,000 bushels per month : which, as new corn cannot be 
expected, in any quantity, before November, will amount to upwards 
of 400,000 bushels, leaving but 350,000 bushels for all shipments be. 
fore December, as the new crop is never in safe shipping order before 
that time, in the general understanding of the trade. Rather than 
purchase the new, shippers last season, as late as December, pre- 
ferred the remnants of the old crop, though affected by the weavil. 

But, admitting future receipts at New Orleans, even to double 
the estimate we have made of them, an event which we have proved 
to be impossible, a glance at our table of exports showing in addition 
to a great city being supplied for so many months ; numerous ports 
looking to us from every part of the country, and absolutely dependent 
upon us; a new and extensive market opening in Texas and Mexico; 
a West India demand thus far much neglected; how large a European 
demand can we be supposed capable of satisfying, even with this 
high estimate of receipts added to our present stocks! We are willing 
to rest the question here, satisfied of having maintained the position 
assumed at the commencement of this article. But, in order to place 
the subject in the strongest point of view, we will, in conclusion, re- 
capitulate and present at a single view, our whole argument. 

We encountered at the opening of the discussion, estimates from 
two of the most influential publications in England and the United 
States, both agreeing upon a surplus of some twenty millions bushels of 
corn, available for foreign export. This surplus, we have shown, 
was anticipated from a crop, admitted and proved only a good average 
one upon the whole. The average export of the United States, for 
the last ten years we saw to be only about 400,000 bushels. The 
question presented itself to us; if the average has been so small, did 
it proceed from an absence of foreign demand, or from the imperative 
requisition of the home market? In this question we waived altogether 
one of the terms, as unnecessary to the solution of the problem, 
and confined ourselves to the other. We asked if the home market 
could be considered, during the present year, ample enough to con- 
sume all the surplus of the country, and leave besides a considerah!c 
quantity, or any quantity at all, available for export. We took 
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the position that the market was large enough in every respect, and 
that any liberality whatever in exports could only be the means of 
restricting, in the event, the home consumer, and leave us at last without 
a sufficiency to supply our own demands until the opening of another 
harvest This position we fortified by the strongest possible arguments< 
We showed that the season set in with all the old stock worked off and 
consumed, and that the demand of the year could ke supplied only 
from the crop which it yielded, this demand at home being vastly 
greater than at any previous period of our history : 

1. Because of the great amount of pork produced and fattened in 
the country, and particularly in the West. 

2. Because of a hay crop every where greatly deficient. 

8. Because of a winter severer and more protracted than for many 
years, and of a spring unusually late. 

4. Because of increased emigration to most of the corn-growing 
States, and of this, that production has not increased with us at all pro- 
portionate with population. 

5. Because of manufactures every where increasing in the country, 
and with them increased consumers. 

We then took up the States of the Union seriatim, classing them— 
first, as the corn exporters; and second, as the corn importers—and 
produced from the most approved statistics of these, most ample con- 
firmation of our position. In the first class, consisting of twelve States, 
it was discovered— 

1. That New York, with her great North-Western tributaries, could 
furnish, in the reports of her public works, no surplus of Indian corn 
of any consequence passing over them, for many years past; and that 
when flour was attracted in large quantities to her seaboard by high 
prices in 1845, corn, at the same time, was attracted only in the most 
meager quantities, though at much higher prices—showing the trivial 
capacities of the State as an exporter of that article. 

2. That Pennsylvania has be€i# a large sufferer from each of the 
causes, of deficient hay, severe winter, and late spring ; that her rye 
crop has suffered considerable injury ; and that her manufactures and 
distilleries have largely increased. ‘ 

3. That Delaware has been favored with a crop rather above that 
of usual seasons. 

4. That Virginia and North Carolina, as exhibited in the operations 
at Norfolk and Elizabeth city, show a short crop in the eastern part of 
the former, and a falling off at least of one-fourth in the capacities of 
the latter to expert; the turpentine and naval stores industry being 
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greatly on the advance in North Carolina, checking all further emi. 
gration from that State. 

5. That Ohio had produced a crop, admitted on all sides, to be short, 
and more particularly shown in the small amounts passing over her 
public works, canals, &c., whilst manufacturies, distilleries, and pork 
producing and increasing population, are creating larger and larger 
demands for her produce at her door, and likely to leave her, in the 
result, to some extent, an importer. 

6. That the surplus of Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky, 
whatever it be, is almost entirely in market, and appears under the 
statistics of New Orleans. 

7. That Indiana is in the same position as the States last named. 
Her crop was good, and compelled early into market, where it is al. 
most entirely now, by the sudden and short rises on the Wabash and 
its tributaries, which take place in the earlier part of the season, and 
not after—evinced inthe arrivals of flat boats at New Orleans. 

8. Illinois being supposed capable of furnishing us yet with ship- 
urents, if not stopped ih transitu. 

Having finished a view of the corn exporters, we turned to the se- 
cond class, of corn importers, consisting of eight States, and saw— 

1. That Massachusetts, at the head of them, through her metropolis, 
Boston, furnished the first and leading market of the States, influencing 
and giving character to corn operations in all parts of them, and for a 
series of years, making requisitions for supplies larger than the whole 
corn exports of New Orleans and Norfolk (the great corn marts) put 
together ; and that in the present season, though the exports to Boston 
from New Orleans have reached 402,222 against 45,732 bushels 
only in the corresponding period of last year, yet up to date, the 
total receipts of the commodity has not increased, nor are stocks, despite 
of high prices, any larger there than usual, indicating large deficiencies 
of supplies from other places. 

2. That Providence, Rhode Islaw@, an important market, requiring 
usually three-fourths of a million bushels, has yet in the first quarter of 
1846 showed a greatly diminished receipt of corn, notwithstanding a 
large receipt-of flour. 

3. That Portsmouth, New Hampshire, for the first quarter of 1846, 
imported by one-fourth less than in the same period of 1845, notwith- 
standing the high prices there. 

4. That the potato crop in Ma‘ne has been short, requiring excess 
of corn imports. 

5. That targe parts of Sou/h Caroline have been threatened almos' 
with famine, the corn erop falling from thirteen millions in 1844 to 
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eight millions in 1845, the imports of 1844 having reached the consi- 
derable amount at Charleston alone of upwards of 300,000 bushels. 
The rice crop of the state has been greatly diminished this year, and 
up to date, New Orleans has sent to Charleston 192,537 bushels, 
against 9,126 bushels in the corresponding period of last year. 

6. That Georgia has suffered also in a similar ratio, her product 
being little over half that of last year. 

7. That the crops of Alabama show but 16,100,000 bushels of In- 
dian corn, against 22,000,000 of the previous season. 

8. That New Orleans alone, of all the receiving ports, shows in- 
creased receipts over last year; but, at the same time, shows more 
than a corresponding increased export. 

And, finally, that notwithstanding the large exports from New 
Orleans, stocks have not increased in any of our cities, according to 
the best information we ean obtain, fully evidenced in the fact that 
prices at all the Atlantic ports are augmenting, and are at this time 
from 70 to 100 per cent. higher than they are at New Orleans ; and 
that our city consumption and our domestic ports will require the full 
extent of our present stock and future receipts. 

Having dwelt so long and so minutely, that we might omit nothing 
and attain the greatest possible degree of accuracy, it is high time to 
return to the subject which set us in this direction, viz : the importance 
to a country of extending and elaborating correct statistical details of 
its crops and its resources. Of the agriculturalists, we would simply 
ask in conclusion, if with the influences which have been operating 
in Europe, and with the conviction there that a supply of ten or twenty 
millions bushels corn awaited them from this country, certain prices 
have been afforded for their products, what other prices might they 
not reasonably have anticipated had it been known there, what we 
have seen to be the fact, that but a few hundred thousand bushels, on 
the greatest estimate, will indeed be allowed for export. Minute 
quantities of a staple, either in excess of production or deficiencies, 
exercise upon the whole crop of that staple effects of which no one 
could conceive without much reflection. The theory of Gregory 
King will be remembered here, and the concluding reflection will be 
left to the producer of thie article of grain, if these minute quantities 
of which we have spoken, exert so great effects, how much incompa- 
rably greater must be the effect of quantities thrown into calculation, 
so vast as the erroneous estimates of millions of bushels.* : 





*No one could be conversant for any time, as we have been, with the tables of 
grain in different countries, and been employed upon their compariton and contrast, 
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Art. Il.—BLOCKADE. 


After thirty'years of uninterrupted peaceful relations with the whele 
world, our country is now suddenly engaged in hostilities with a 
neighboring state. Already have questions occurred, growing out 
of this new state of things, with which the mercantile community are 
no longer familiar ; already have vessels, fitted out in New Orleans, 
been tarned away from Mexican ports, without being permitted to land 
their cargoes, and already have controversies arisen in relation to 
the effect produced by this interruption of their voyages in the respec. 
tive rights, duties and obligation of freighters, ship owners, and 
insurers. We propose in the present article, briefly to recapitulate 
a few of the leading principles of commercial and international law, 
which may form usefal guides to the merchant in the formation and 
execution of his contracts ; which may serve as land marks to point 
out to him the risks which he incurs, and thus leave to him the 
option of affronting them at his own hazard or of securing indemnity 
against them by insurancé. . 





withont feeling to the full extent the enviable position enjoyed by the United States, 
in being always able to supply its own wants. On the continent of Europe, as well 
as in England, have great privations been endured. An article in a late number 
of tfie London Economist, of February 7th, puts the point in the clearest light. 
The accounts from Norway and Sweden inform us that a severe want exists iu 
these countries. In many districts the price of common food, rye and barley, are 
higher than they are in England. The general distress in the South of Earope 
for common food will most probably absorb all the spring corn and rye, and compel 
the Dutoh and Belgians to buy some quantity of English barley for their wants for 
distilling purposes. We think it would be productive of serious consequences 
hereafter, if any large quantity of English barley should be drained from the country 
to supply the exigencies of our neighbors. At Memal and Stettin, rye and barley 
are of the same value as they are in England, duty paid. In Holland, the value of rye 
is almost as high as that of wheat. To which the London Chronicle adds: what 
is the condition of the grain markets in all the surrounding countries to which we 
usually look for supplies. In Holland and Belgium the deficiency of food is even 
greater than here. In no part of Europe is there a surplus. In almost every part 
of Europe there is either threatened or absolute want. The price of barley on the 
continent, on the supply of which Sir Robert Peel appears to rely, to make up the 
deficient potatoe crop in Ireland and to aid the government to save seed for next 
year, is so high that shipments of English barley have recently taken place te 
Holland. ‘The substitution of Indian corn in the stead of barley for distilling pur- 

poses, as we see noticed in a London paper, common barley being now almost 
neglected, is a fact worthy of notice in this connection. 
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One of the first means 6f annoyance to an enemy, employed in 
modern warfare, is the blockade of his ports. Against Mexico this is 
perhaps the most effective measure, as it will unquestionably be one 
of the earliest that will be put into requisition by our government. 
The definition, nature and operation, or effects of blockades will form 
the subject of the present article. . 7 

Blockade, by naval forces, bears an obvious analogy to a siege or 
eircumvallation by armies on land. By the law of nations, anenemy 
has the same right to cut off communication by sea from a blockaded 
port, as to intercept intercouse with a besieged city from land. In 
both cases the object is the same, that of reducing the enemy into 
submission, by cutting off his supplies, or by the annoyance to his 
commerce, to foree him to accept peace on ‘ust terms. It is nowa 
well settled principle, that a force sufficient for the purpose of main- 
taining an.eflective blockade, is essential to its validity, and that a 
nation has no more right to interdict to neutrals intercourse by sea 
with ports not blockaded by efficient naval forces, than it would have 
the power to interdict land travel through the enemy’s territory, by a 
simple declaration that its towns were in a state of siege. A history of 
the progressive steps by which this principle has been grafted on the 
law of nations, would be at once instructive and curious, but our limits 
forbid much detail on the subject. It will suffice, for the present, to 
remark, that the sovereign who lent the most efficacious aid te the 
recognition of this principle was the celebrated Catharine of Russia, 
who, in 1780, communicated to the courts of Madrid, London and 
Versailles a declaration of the principles on which the Russian Go- 
vernment intended to base its conduct, for the security of Russian 
commerce and navigation, amongst which principles was the follow- 
ing :—“ that to determine what is meant by a blockaded port, this 
denomination is only. to be given to that, where there is by the ar- 
rangements of the power which attacks it with vessels, stationed suffi- 
ciently near, an evident danger in attempting to enter it.” This was 
the origin of the famous armed neutrality of 1780; this declaration 
of Russia was acceeded to by France, Spain, Denmark, and Sweden 
in 1780, and by our own government, by ordinance of Congress, of 
April 7, 1781 ; in the same year it was-also strengthened by the ac- 
cession of Prussia and Austria, and in 1783, by that of the King of 
the Two Sicilies. Great Britain, alone refused acquiescence for -a 
number of years, but finally yielded in 1801, at which date, a mari- 
time convention was signed between that power and Russia, contain- 
ing an express recognition of the principle asserted by the latter govern. 
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ment in 1780. A blockade has been defined by England’s most 
distinguished Admiralty jurist, as, “ a sort of circumvallation, by which 
all correspondence and communication is, as faras human ferce can 
effect it, to be entirely éut off.”* 

In order that neutral nations may be bound by blockade, it is ne- 
cessary that they should b® notified of its existence. This notice 

* may be given publicly by the power which establishes the blockade, 
to neutral governments, and in this case it will affect all the subjects 
ef such neutral governments; or it may be given direetly by the 
blockading force to vessels attempting to enter the port. Any attempt 
to violate a blockade, is punished by a confiscation of the vessel 
and cargo, if captured, but to constitute a violation of the blockade, 
the notice of it must be shown to have been given, either to the go. 
vernment of the offending vessel, as above mentioned, er directly to 
the vessel herself. Inthe blockade of Metamoros, recently established 
by General Taylor, the vessels of neutral nations attempted to enter 
the port. This was no violation of the blockade, beeause no notice 
had been given, and the vessels were therefore simply ordered off. If 
any of these vessels had, after notice of this blockade, again attempted 
to cnter the interdicted port, their confiscation would have ensued, 
or at all events, such would now be the case, as the anomalous rela. 
tions, recently existing between this government and Mexico have 
given place to open war. 

It is usual, in time of war, for underwriters to require of neutrals, a 
warranty that the property insured is neutral: any attempt, on the part 
of the insured to violate a blockade would be a breach of this warranty, 
and forfeit the insurance. And it is considered a violation of the 
blockade, not only to attempt to enter the blockaded port, but even. to 
sail for one with the intention of entering it. In this latter case, the 
mere act of sailing constitutes a breach of the blockade, subjeeting the 
offending party to rightful capture by any of the forces of the bleckad- 
ing power on any part of the high seas, whilst prosecuting such 
voyage. 

Interesting questions frequently arise under contracts of charter part 
and affreightment, where the port of destination is blockaded, after 
the contract is made, In the case of the vessels recently ordered off 
by General Taylor, freight was claimed by the ship-owners from the 
charterers, on the ground that the vessel had performed her voyage, 
and was prevented from landing the goods by a superior force, for 





* Sir William Scott, in the case of the Vrow Judith. 1 Rob., Rep. 150. 
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which failure to deliver, it-;was pretended that the owners of the vessel 
ought not to be made responsible. This claim for freight was totally 
untenable. It is a well settled principle of commercial law, that the 
contract of afireightment or charter party, is completely disselved ‘by 
the blockade of the port of destination or discharge, after the contract 
is made, and if the vessel return to the port of departure, the merchant 


must unlade his goods, and the ship-owners seek some other employ- 


ment for their vessel. The reason of this is, that the voyage has be- 
come illegal, and neither party can attempt to carry out an agreement, 
which, however lawful when made, is subsequently prohibited, and 
the agreement itself, by operation of law, is dissolved and annulled, 
neither party being responsible to the other for its non-performance. 
But although, in cases ofthis kind, neither the shipper of the goods nor 


owner of the vessel can lawfully claim the execution of the contraét, , 


either may, if insured, claim indemnity from the underwriters. If the 


freight for the voyage be insured, it is evident that the loss has 6¢-_ 


curred by reason of the “ arrests, restraints and detainments of kings, 
princes, and people,” which risk is-included in all our printed forms 
of policies. Ifthe cargo be insured for the voyage, the blockade of 
the port of destination, after the making of the contract, breaks up the 
voyage, and entitlgs the insured to abandon to the underwriters, who 
have insured against the risk of “ arrests, restraints,” &c., to throw 
the adventure on their hands, and to recover the whole amount of his 


insurance. This right to abandon, However, has only been reeognized in ~ 


cases where the vessel was actually prevented by the blockading 


force from entering the port of destination, or leaving the port of de.’ 


parture ; and it is still a matter which admits of doubt, whether the 
insured can make valid abandonment, in cases where there has 
been no actual application of “ restraint ” by the bloekading force, and 
where the vessel, after reeeiving cargo, is compelled to decline pros- 
ecuting the voyage, by reason of notice of a blockade of the rape of 
destination being officially notified. 

The above stated principles of the law of insurance are, however, 
materially affected in,New Orleans, by reason of certain‘clauses that 
have been inserted im the policies of most of our Insurance Companies, 
the effeet of which is, to leave tothe merchant a very inadequate indem- 
nity against the loss of his voyage by blockade. No prudent merchant, 
in time of war, should accept a policy on an adventure to any of the ports 
of either belligerent, without satisfying himself that the terms of the 
policy are such as to protect him frem joss by blockade. By tefe- 
rence to the printed forms of policy, of the several Insurance Gompa- 
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nies and Agencies in this city, it will be found, that nearly all include 
the following condition, or one of similar import :—“ the Insurers take 
no risk of blockade or embargo, but in case of a blockade of a port of 
destination, the vessel may proceed to another port not blockaded, 
and wait for the blockade to be raised, or there end the voyage. In 
such cases the cargo shall continue at the risk ofthe insurers, whilst 
waiting, for a reasonable time, met exceeding six months, at the end 
of which time this insurance shall cease.” It is scarcely necessary 
here to remark, how completely illusory is the indemnity here offered, 
nine cases out of ten, when the port of destination may be found on 
the arrival ofthe vessel to be blockaded. 

We shall close this article, by «remarking, that of course nothing 
more than a very meagre outline of general principles has been at- 
tempted, or would have been suited to the pages of a commercial pe- 
riedical ; but what has been said will, we trust, suffice to attract the 
attention of the merchant to a subject, which, in the present posture 
of affairs, becomes one of grave interest to all who are engaged in 
foreign commerce. 





Art. IIL—THE CITY OF NASHVILLE—ITS HISTORY, POPU- 
LATION, RESOURCES, MANUFACTURES, &c. 


In the year 1760-8, there hunted in the Cumberland valley indivi- 
uals, principally of French and Spanish origin, who made the French 
Lick, now within the limits of Nashville, one of their principal stations. 
In 1769, Capt. John Rains and Col. Boone penetrated the valley, 
~ descending as low as the mouth of Stone’s River, 12° miles above 
Nashville. They describe the country as being then covered. with 
grass; no traces of human settlements, either eivilized or savage, 
being any where visible. In 1770, Jasper Mansco, and eleven others 
encamped at the bluff, near the French Lick, and remained there 
hunting during the summer. Upon their arrival, “ they saw an im. 
mense number of buflalo and other wild game, and the bellowings of 
the buffalo resounded from hill and forest.” 

At this time, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, Boon’s Station, Natchez, and 
Pensacola, were the nearest points, west of tae Cumberland and Alle- 
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ghany mountains, to which the adventurous spirits of the white race 
had reached. ‘The greater part of ‘Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Upper Georgia, was still in the possession of the Shaw- 
nees, Creeks, and other Indian tribes. 

In 1779, Capt. James Robertson and a small number of hunters 
from North Carolina, came to the French Lick, encamped for the 
season ; made a small crop of corn, and subsisted upon the game 
with which the forest abounded. 

In the month of January, 1780, Capt. John Rains, with two hun- 
dred emigrants crossed the Cumberland on the ice, below the bluff. — 
John Buchanan arrived at the same time with about an equal number 
from South Carolina, and on the 24th April, of the same year, Capt, 
Robertson having descended the Tennessee River, with a large party of 
emigrants from East Tennessee, arrived at the mouth of the Lick 
Branch. Having reached the bluff, these parties were found to number 
about five hundred strong. Here they constructed a fort, and small 
parties settled in the neighbourhood, establishing stockades for pro- 
tection at intervals through the country. ‘They were almost immedi- 
ately engaged in a war with the Creeks and Cherokees, who continued 
to harrass them with their small marauding parties until 1792. 
Often, during these times, the pioneers of the bluff were driven to the 
shelter of the fort, cut off from succor; in danger of starvation, and 
threatened with the tomahawk. During three years of their settle. 
ment, from 1780 to 1784, more than a hundred of the original settlers 
had fallen by the hands of the Creeks and Cherokees. 

The Indians made their last serious attack onthe settlements, in the 
Cumberland valley, in 1792. Omthe night ofthe 30th of September, - 
of that year, about one thousand Creek and Cherokee warriors attacked 
Buchanan’s station, three miles east of the bluff. The block house 
contained only nine persons, who repelled the Indians with great loss. 

In April, 1794, the General Assembly of Tenessee passed an aet to 
establish the town of Nashville, which contains the folowing section : 

“ Be it enacted, §-c.—That two hundred acres of land, situated on 
the south side of Cumberland River, at a place called the Bluff, adja. 
cent to the French Lick, (in'which said Lick shall net be included,) 
shall be laid off, &c., reserving four acres for public buildings, to be - 
called and known by the name of Nashville, in memory of the brave 
and patriotic General Nash. 

In 1806, the town was regularly incorperated, by the name and 
style of “The Mayor and Aldermen of Nashville,” with power to 
make all necessary municipal regulations. 
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At one time the Mayer had eriminal jurisdiction of ali offences com. 
mitted within the limits of the corporation; but that is now taken 
away, and the corporation has power only to enforce its own ordi- 
nances. 

The city isdivided into six wards, each of which elects two Alder- 
men. The elections are annual. 

We are indebted to the politeness of Capt. Alpha Kingsley for the 
following summary of the population, trade, &c. of Nashville as ascer- 
tained by him, in December last, while taking the census of the city, 
« under the authority of the corporation. 


r CENSUS OF NASHVILLE, JANUARY, 1846. 


Males, (White). . . . . 4,664 
Females, “ “Sa ae, 
Males, (Slaves), . . 
Females, “ & Terie 
Males, (Free Blacks) . 


Females, “ 





8,257 
4,436 


Total . . . 12,693 


Whole populationin 1830, . . . 5,566 
“ “ in 1840, - 6,929 


“ “ jn 1645, . . . 12,693 
OCCUPATIONS. 


48 Clergymen; 51 Lawyers; 36 Physicians: 57 ‘Teachers ; 
6 Artists; 210 Merchants; 282 Clerks; 40 Printers; 9 Book 
Binders ; 4 Architects ; 247 Carpenters; 41 Cabinet Makers ; 
27 Coach Makers; 9 Waggon Makers; 1 Machine Maker; 15 
Watch and Clock Makers; 8 Silver and White Smiths; 13 Black- 
Sniiths; 9 Copper Smiths; 3 Gun Smiths; 4 Brass Founders ; 
21 Tin and Sheet Iron Workers ; 5 Cap and Hat Makers; 42 Sad- 
dle and Harness Makers; 39 Boot and Shoe Makers; 33 Tailors ; 
27 Brick Masons; 17 Stone Masons ; 8 Stone Cutters; 5 Coopers ; 
23 Painters and Paper Hangers; 6 Tavern Keepers; 7 Shop- 
keepers; 5 Bakers ; 19 Butchers ; 48 Tavern Keepers ; 17 Keepers 
of Stables ; 20 Fishermen ; 7 Lime Makers; 4 Chair Makers; 21 
Barbers, (coloured, except one ;) 16 Traders; 82 Brick Makers ; 
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4 Iron Founders: 2 Upholsterers; 16 House Plasterers ; 


River Men, on Steam and Keel Boats. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Professional Men and Teachers, 
In Mercantile Pursuits 
Mechanics and Undertakers, 

In Navigation, ... . 


1840. 


120 
227 
577 
300 


505 


400 


1845, 
164 
508 


O99 


lan 


400 


WHITE SCHOLASTIC POPULATION OF THE CITY, FROM 5 TO 15. 


Males, . a se 
Females, . . . . . . 1,020 
1,904 


At Colleges and Schools, . 1,091 


Not at School, 


CHURCHES. 


CHURCHES. 
Presbyterian, (O.S.) . . . . 2. « 
Presbyterian, (Cumberland,) . 
Baptist, (Missionary) . 
Christian, (Campbelites) 
Episcopal, . . . + « « « « 
Methodist Episcopal,. . . . 


ee ee ee ee | 
. 


* « (College Hill) 
* (African) . 
Roman Catholics, > a 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


University . . . « « 6 « « » 
Professors and Assistants, 
Pupils, . . ° 


Academies and Grammar Schools, . 
Teachem,. « « « 
Scholars, . . . 
Common Schools, . . . 
Scholars, 
Teachers, 
6 


813 


ESTIMATED MEMBERS. 


. 93 
- 10 
. 32 


500 

50 
400 
300 
200 
400 
100 
200 
100 


_ 


478 


- 17 


520 


18 
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TRADE OF NASHVILLE. 


Exports of cotton, tobacco, pork, beef, live stock, wax, 
feathers, ginsing, Ge. 2. 2 2 6 ee ll lw $4,000,000 


Imports of dry goods, (estimated at) . . »~ + « $2,500,000 
i) a ae ar ‘ , - 1,500,000 
Other imports, . oe ae 2 a ° 500,000 


TAXABLE PROPERTY. 


O18 Town iat, « « 2 » «0 « « « SBF 
5,156 Slaves, ie a ce Bake 2,735,164 
170 Pleasure Carriages, . . . . . 50,000 
Money at Interest,. . . . . 290,000 
Jowelfy, . . . « « a 64,000 


$5,857,685 
PORK ESTABLISHMENTS. 


There is but one packing establishment in the city. It belongs to 
Hall & Co., formerly of Cincinnati, and slaughtered during the past 
season 23,175 hogs, raised in Davidson and the surrounding counties 
in Middle Tennessee, averaging 202 lbs. nett in weight, including 37 
lbs. of lard. The establishment will slaughter in the next season 500 


hogs per day. 
FLOUR MILL AND STEAM DISTILLERY. 


The only establishment of the kind in Nashville is that of L’Hom- 
medieu & Co., which employs about 40 hands; using per day of 
corn, 600 bushels; of wheat, 150 bushels, and of rye, 20 bushels ; 
turning out thirty barrels of flour and fifty of whiskey in the same time. 


COAL. 


About 1600 tons of stone coal are used in Nashville, which is 
brought from mines 200 miles above, on the Cumberland, and from 
Bell’s mines, on the Ohio, at the mouth of Trade Water, valued at 
15 a 25 cents per bushel. 


EDIFICES. 


The churches, stores and dwellings are generally of brick. The 
State capitol, now in construction, will be cemposed entirely of stone, 
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and will cost three or four hundred thousand dollars. The Lunatic 
Asylum, (a State institution,) is a beautiful structure, composed entirely 
of stone. In addition to the other public buildings, there is the Ma- 
sonic Hall, and the Odd Fellows, (having lately purchased the theatre, ) 
are about to rebuild it, for the benefit of their lodge. 










LIBRARIES. 






The State Library contains about five thousand volumes, principally 
Congressional and Legislative Journals, Reports, &c. The State has 
never appropriated any thing for the establishment of a library. The 
University has about four thousand volumes, and each of its literary 
societies as many more. The Mechanics’ Library, formed by 
the voluntary contributions of mechanics and others, is yet small, but 
from the energy displayed in its organization, it promises to become 
the most important library in the city. It already contains about four 
thousand volumes. Several gentlemen in the city have excellent 
private libraries. Bishop Miles, (Catholic) is said to have a rare 
collection of old ecclesiastical works. 

The location of Nashville is remarkably favorable for its regular 
and rapid increase in business and population. It is the centre of a 
rich and populous region, containing 500,000 inhabitants. 

Until within the last seven or eight years, the business of the city 
was much retarded by the bad roads from the neighboring counties, 
which prevented the principal articles of its exports from being 
brought into market until late in the season. But in the last named 
period, excellent McAdamised roads were laid out, leading from 
all the neighboring counties, thereby enabling the planters and 
farmers to bring their produce to market at all seasons of the year. 

The river is navigable for the smallest class of steamers from 
Nashville to the mouth of the Cumberland throughout the year. It is 
also navigable several hundred miles above. During seven or eight 
months it is navigable for boats of from three hundred to five hundred 





























tons burthen. 

A laudable spirit of enterprise has been directed to projects for the 
improvement of the river, by locks and dams; and also to the con- 
nection of Nashville, by railroad, with the Carolina and Georgia 
rail-roads, at Chattanooga. Should these improvements be made, it 
will not be many years before Nashville will become one of the first | 










tities of the West. 
Nashville is situated in latitude 36 deg. 9 m. ; longitude, west from 
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London, 86 deg. 49 m.; from Washington, 9 deg. 48 m. Elevation 
above the level of the ocean, by barometer, 460 feet. 





Art. IV.—CORPORATIONS. 


The New Constitution of Louisiana has given the coup de grace 
to private corporations within her domain. It is therein ordained 
that no corporate body shall hereafter be created, renewed, or extended, 
with banking or discounting privileges. Corporations shall not be 
created in the State by special laws, except for political or muni- 
cipal purposes, but the Legislature shall provide, by general laws, for 
the organization of all other corporations, except corporations with 
banking or discounting privileges, the creation of which is prohi- 
bited. From and afier the month of January, 1890, the Legislature 
shall have the power to revoke the charters of all corporations whose 
charters shall not have expired previous to that time, and no corpo- 
ration hereafter to be created, shall ever endure for a longer period 
than twenty-five years, except those which are political or muni- 
cipal. The General Assembly can never grant any exclusive privi- 
lege or monopoly for a longer period than twenty years, This is the 
substance of the provisions of the new Constitution on that head. 

A non-resident would imagine, and justly too, that these “ mystical 
bodies,” as Ayliff calls them, were peculiarly obnoxious to the good 
people of Louisiana, and therefore that they have laid their axe to the 
root of the tree. It is the mischief of this age to rush into extremes, 
Ancient landmarks are destroyed with heedlessness and without com- 
punction ;— 

‘*¢ Too sudden, rash, and unadvised ; 


Too like the lightning that hath ceased to be 
Ere we can say it lightens.” 


Law making seems to be the characteristic of the age and runs an 
almost equal race with law breaking. The carmen necessarium of the 
Roman youth has, even under the glorious light of our ccdified laws, 
borrowed as it has been from the city of seven hills, given place to a 
mass of undigested legislation, which the labors of Trebonian himself 
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could hardly reduce to consistency. Neither can we always subscribe 
to the doctrine, that the last law is the best law, (jus posterius dercgat 
priori.) However, this is not the subject before us, and we return. 

The Louisiana Code defines a Corporation to be an intellectual body, 
created by law, composed of individuals united under a common name, 
the members of which succeed each other, so that the body continues 
always the same, notwithstanding the changes of the individuals which 
composed it, and which, for certain purposes, is considered as a natural 
person.* 

The great object of an incorporation is to bestow the character and 
properties of individuality on a collateral and changing body of men.f 
Corporations had their rise as early as Rome herself, and were sup- 
posed to have emanated from Solon, the Grecian law-giver. The 
Romans were jealous of these combinations, and they restrained those 
that were not specially authorised; and every corporation was elicit 
that was not ordained by the decree of the Senate, or of the Emperor. 
Augustus followed the example of Julius Cesar, and dissolved all cor- 
porations except those of an ancient and legal character. A singular 
instance of the extreme jealousy indulged by the Roman Government 
against them, is mentioned by Pliny the younger. 

A destructive fire in Nicomedia, induced Plin¥ to recommend to the 
Emperor Tragan, the institution, for that city, of a fire company of one 
hundred and fifty men (Collegium fabrorum,) with an assurance, that 
none but those of that business should be admitted into it, and that the 
privileges granted them should be extended to no other purpose. But 
the Emperor refused the grant, and observed, that societies of that sort 
had greatly disturbed the peace of the cities ; and that whatever name 
he gave them, and for whatever purpose they might be instituted, they 
would not fail to be mischievous. 

Blackstone contends that the honor of originally inventing politi- 
cal corporations entirely belongs to the Romans: He cites Plutarch, 
who says they were introduced by Numa, who finding on his accession, 
the city torn to pieces by the two rival factions of Sabines and Romans, 
thought it a prudent and politic measure to subdivide these two into 
many smaller ones, by instituting separate societies of every manual 
trade and profession. ‘The powers, capacities, and incapacities of cor- 
porations under the English law, very much resemble those under the 
Roman law; and it is evident, says Kerit, that the principles of law 





* Civil Code, Art. 418. 
+ 14 Peters’ S. C. Rep. 514. 
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applicable to corporations under the former were borrowed chiefly 
from the civil law, and from the policy of the Municipal Corporations 
established in Britain and the other Roman colonies, after they had 
been conquered by the Roman arms. Corporations, or colleges, for 
the advancement of learning, were entirely unknown to the ancients, 
and they are the fruits of modern invention. But it seems from Black. 
stone, that these Universities, or many individuals in one body, were 
also adopted into the Canon-law, and thence is derived the English 
spiritual Corporations.* The transition to Colleges of learning was 
easy. This kind of Collegia, or gathering together, appeared near 
the close of the third century. But it was not until the light of the 
thirteenth century shone upon the world that Universities began to 
confer degrees, and obtain a portion of the authority, influence and 
solidity which they enjoy at the present time. The earlier periods of 
modern Europe witnessed the institution of civil Corporations for politi- 
cal and commercial purposes. Cities, towns and fraternities were 
invested with corporate powers and privileges. They afforded protec. 
tion to commerce and the mechanic arts, and formed a barrier against 















the great powers and rapacious conduct of the feudal barons. Thus 
order, security, industry, trade and the arts, revived in Italy, France, 
Spain, Germany, Flanders, and England. 

Having now given a rapid historical sketch of Corporations, we 
shall proceed to our more immediate purpose of showing an outline of 
our own Statutes on the subject. ‘Their use is said to be a contribution 
by the union and assistance of several persons, to the promotion of 
some object of general utility, although they may be at the same time 
established for the advantage of those who are members of such cor- 
porations. They are either political or private: the first, having prin- 
cipally for their object the administration of a portion of the State—all 
others are private corporations. These latter, are again divided into 
civil and religious. Civil Corporations are those which relate to tem- 
poral police; such as the corporations of cities, companies for the ad- 
















vancement of commerce and agriculture, literary societies, colleges or 
universities founded for the instruction of youth, and the like. Relli- 
gious corporations are such as the congregations of the different re- 







ligious persuasions. 

Our new Corporations must not only be authorised by the Legis- 
lature, but a name must be given to them, and it is by this name they 
must be sued and sue, and do all their legalacts. Legally established, 







* Blackstone, Vol. 1: Cap. xviii. 
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they are substituted for persons. Hence it follows, that they possess 
an estate, and have a common treasury; that they are capable of re- 
ceiving legacies and donations ; that they make valid contracts, obli- 
gate others and themselves ; exercise the rights which belong to them ; 
manage their awn aflairs ; appear in courts of justice, and even enact 
statutes and regulations for their own government, provided they are 
not contrary to the laws of the political society of which they are 
members. The right of succession is also inherent to their nature, 
and the right of electing new members, in the place of old, is always an 
implied one. They are intellectual beings, and consequently distinct 
from the persons who compose them. ‘The estate and rights of a cor- 
poration belong so completely to the body, that none of the individuals 
who compose it can dispose of any part of them. This isthe material 
difference between a corporation and a partnership.* According to 
this rule, what is due to a corporation is not due to any of the individ- 
uals who compose it, and vice versa. A creditor cannot, accordingly, 
proceed except against the body and not one of its members, except 
where they so express it in the deed, either for his individual portion 
or for the whole.t A corporation being an intellectual being, it must 
delegate to a particular individual, such as a mayor, president, syndics, 
directors or others, the transaction of its business. Such having their 
duties pointed out to them, bind the corporations to which they belong 
in such things as do not exceed the limits of the administration which 
is intrusted to them; their act is supposed to be the act of the corpora- 
tion. If the powers of such officers have not been expressly deter- 
mined, they are regulated in the same manner as those of other agents. 
A corporation cannot be administrator, guardian or testamentary exe- 
cutor, nor fulfill any other office of personal trust: neither can it be 
imprisoned, says our Code, for its existence being ideal, no body can 
arrest or confine it, Nor can it bring an action for assault and battery, 
(facetiously perhaps, says the same authority,) for a corporation can 
neither beat or be beaten in its corporated capacity. Neither can it 
commit the crime of treason, (a graver consideration,) or any other 
crime or offence in its corporate capacity. The act of the majority in 
corporations is considered the act of the whole, and the statutes and 





* Angel & Ames, p. 23. 
+ Stockholders are only liable in proportion to their quantum of stock, and not in 


solido—(17 L. R. 397.) Every one who does enter into a common purpose, or de- 
sign, is generally deemed, in law, a party to every act which had before been done 
by the others, and a party to every act which may afterward be done by any of the 
others, in furtherance of such common design.—(Greenleaf on Evid., 2d ed. 
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regulations which they enact for their police and regulation, are al] 
obligatory upon their respective members, provided they are not con. 
trary to the laws, to public liberty, or to the interest of others. 

A corporation may be dissolved—1. By an act of the Legislature, 
if they deem it necessary or convenient for the public jnterest, provid. 
ing it cannot be repealed without making reimbursement of the ad- 
vances made, or making full indemnity to individuals who have advanced 
money or engaged property therein. 2. By the forfeiture of its charter, 
when the corporation abuse their privileges, or refuse to accomplish 
the conditions on which such privileges were granted. 

We have thus given a brief, but we believe a correct, review of the 
nature, history, use and kinds of Corporations, with especial reference 
to the laws which govern them in Louisiana. 





Art. ¥i—THE STATE OF INDIANA. 


The Territorial Government of Indiana Was formed in 1800; in 
1805, the Territorial Legislature was organized ; and in 1816, the 
State was‘admitted into the Union, and the present State Constitution 
formed, by a convention assembled at Corydon, for that purpose. 

Population in 1800, 4,651; in 1810, 24,520; in 1820, 147,178; 
im 1830, 341,582; in 1840, 684,868 ; in 1845, about 766,034. 

The earliest settlement in the State was made at Vineennes, by a 
French colony, who called the place Port Vincent. The principal 
towns now in the State are New Albany, Madison, Vincennes, Terre 
Haute, Lafayette. 

The State of Indiana exhibits in the extent and fertility of its terri- 
tory, as well as by the facilities of transportation by which it is almost 
surrounded, extraordinary agricultural and commercial advantages. 
There is embraced in the State, a territorial domain of about thirty- 
seven thousand square miles—in which, is presented a soil of unusual 
fertility, and from more than half the counties that compose the State, 
the produce of the agriculturist may be transported from his farm by 
steam or flat-boats. 

The southern portion of the State is generally of a broken and un- 
even surface. A range of hills runs nearly parallel with the Ohio river, 
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through the greater part of the State, alternately approaching and re- 
ceding from the river, leaving frequently immense tracts of bottom-land 
of arich alluvial soil. ‘The south-western portion is exceedingly broken 
and hilly, abounding in abrupt rocky and precipitous cliffs. As we 
advance toward the interior, the hills disappear, and the surface as- 
sumes a more level and unbroken appearance, the soil partakes con- 
siderably of a clay nature, but is productive of the ordinary crops. As 
we approach nearer the centre of the State, we find a still more level 
region. ‘The White-Water valley is considered unsurpassed in the 
fertility and productiveness of its soil. Approaching north, the country 
is considerably rolling ; @ number of counties are, however, of a low 
and wet soil, composed of too much clay, which renders it cold and 
uncertain in its crops. 

The north-western portion of the State consists of several species 
of soil, and is characterized by a marked difference of scenery. A 
part is heavily timbered, consisting principally of walnut, maple, beach, 
buckeye, &e. A considerable part of this country is what is denomin- 
ated “prairie.” The soil composing this species of land is a deep 
vegetable-mould, of exhaustless fertility ; this soil is perhaps the most 
productive of any found in this part of the State, yielding very plenti- 
ful crops of the grain usually raised in the Western States; corn, how- 
ever, is the more abundant and favorite crop. Many of these prairies 
are exceedingly beautiful; the surface extends as far as the vision 
reaches, in sweeping undulations, interspersed with numerous groves, 
and delightfully variegated with rivers and small streams. In the 
spring and summer they are covered by a varied and luxuriant growth 
of herbage and fragrant wild flowers, of every tint and hue, which 
gives them an appearance of beauty beyond description. 

There is a species of land, differing from any yet mentioned, called 
“ barrens,” comprising a rolling country, with a dry, sandy, gravely 
soil, with large trees growing from ten te fifty feet apart, then densely 
covered with an undergrowth of stunted oak, bushes, hazel, and other 
shrubbery. ‘The soil is better adapted to the culture of wheat than 
any other species of soil in the State ; it is both surer and more abun- 
dant im crops. 

The north-eastern portion of the State consists of heavily timbered 
lands, interspersed with occasional small prairies and barrens, Some 
parts are low and marshy, too wet for eultivation, but could be reclaimed 
without great labor or expense, and be rendered arable, and susceptible 
of the highest improvement. 


There are numerous small lakes in the northern part of the State, 
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the water of which is deep, clear, and exceedingly transparent, aboun- 
ding with fish of different kinds. 

The mineral resources of Indiana are but partially developed ; 
ceal is found in difierent parts of the State in great abundance. There 
are also great quantities of iren-ore. In 1840 there were about 57,700 
dollars invested in the manufacture of iron. 

There are numerous Salt springs of a superior quality. In 1540 
there were about 6,400 bushels of salt manufactured in the State. 

The agricultural interests of the State are rapidly advancing. There 
have been of late years agricultural societies formed in the different 
counties of the State, by which, with the laudable efforts of many en- 
terprising individuals, a more efficient and systematic mode of farming 
will be introduced. 

No better idea can be given of the agricultural resources, than by 
exhibiting a table of the annual products of 1844. 

There were raised 


Wheat, . . . . . . 5,419,000 bushels. 
OCerm « . # as » @@C00G0 « 
Geta, ca ad! a sities) « OBERT « 


Potatoes,. . . ». + «+ 9&073,000 “ 

Also, 3,200,000 pounds of Tobacco ; 2,027,000 tons of Hay; 500 
tons of Flax and Hemp; 7,365,000 pounds of Sugar. The produc- 
tiveness and opulence of the State will better appear by knowing the 
comparative standing with other States. In Wheat and Oats, Indiana 
is the sixth in the Union; in Corn, the fifth; in Pototoes, the ninth; 
in Hay, the third; in Flax and Hemp, the fourth; in Tobacco, the 
sixth ; in Sugar, the third. The increasing facilities for transportation 
of produce, in addition to the advantages already mentioned, operate 
as a great incentive and stimulus to the agricultural interest. The 
Wabash and Erie canal, the Madison and Indianapolis railroad, (a 
company has been incorporated this winter to extend it to intersect the 
Wabash and Erie canal,) with the Central canal, make an almost per- 
fect internal communication, and must tend to realize in various ways 
the great commercial and agricultural prosperity that pesition and soil 
would indicate, and ultimately develope her yet hidden resources. 

The whole amount of foreign debt, is as follows : 

Bonds, on which the State has to pay interest, . % 11,090,000 

“ - the Bank pays interest, . . 1,390,000 

Interest due January 1, 1846, . . . . . . . 2,777,820 


$ 15,257,320 
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The whole amount of the domestie debt, fs as follows : 
Six per cent. treasury notes outstanding, . $491,435 
Interest now due on six per cent. trea- 
sury notes, (estimated) . . . . . %47,000 
Five per cent. treasury notes outstanding, . 441,325 
Interest now due on five per cent. treae 
sury notes, (estimated). . . . . . 69,000 
Loan from the Bank, under act of Jan. 15, 44, 56,000—@ 1,204,760 


Total amount of State debt, . . . . . $16,462,080 
The value of the taxable property in the State, is estimated at 
$118,537,965: by which it will be seen, that the faith of the State 
stands pledged for the ultimate payment of a debt nearly equal to one- 
seventh of the value of all its taxables. 
The amount of interest to be paid, annually, on the foregoing debt, 
is as follows : 


Interest on bonds, as above stated, . . . . $556,220 
Interest on six per cent. treasury notes, . . . 29,486 
Interest on five per cent. treasury notes, . . . 22,066 

$ 607,772 


It will be seen by this table, that the annual interest accruing upon 
the State debt, (without including the interest falling due on the bank 
bonds,) is equal to one-half of one per centum of the value of all its 
taxable property. 


Art. VI.—PRIVATEERING. 


According to the modern law of Nations, Privateering cannot be 
carried on without authority from the nation. Privateers sailing with- 
out a national commission, are liable to be captured by the public 
armed vessels of all nations—and their crews to be treated as pirates. 
This was admitted, frequently and constantly, in the court of the United 
States in Louisiana, in trials during the war, arising between France 
and Spain, after the invasion of the latter by Bonaparte. This was a 
great amelioration of the practice in ancient times, and one yet in 
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existence among savage nations, which authorised the citizens of one 
State to prey on those of another, when at war, at their option. 

The Romans introduced the improvement, by considering it requisite 
that no one but an enrolled soldier, under the command of a commis. 
sioned officer, could commit hostilities—and none other was authorised 
to killa Roman enemy. Hence the citizens of one State cannot, ac- 
cording to the Laws of Nations, commit hostilities on those of another, 
except when called upon by the Sovereign to take up arms. 

Attempts have been made, in modern times, to abolish Privateering, 
from a consideration of the abuses to which it is liable. In the treaty 
between Russia and the United States in 1785—article 20—it was 
stipulated: that in case of war between the parties, “neither of the 
contracting parties shall grant or issue any commission to any private 
armed vessels” to interrupt their respective commerce ; and this was 
“to be as sacredly observed as the most acknowledged articles in the 
law of Nature or Nations’”—article 24. France also, in 1792, passed 
a decree, for the total suppression of Privateering. But the efforts 
made, in this behalf, have been feeble and unavailing. 

During the late war with England, American Privateers were ex- 
tremely active against the commerce of the enemy, and a vast amount 
of property was captured by the numerous vessels which engaged those 
of our adversary. 

In the war between the Netherlands and Spain, no other armed ves- 
sels were employed, by the former against the latter, than Privateers— 
and by these great damage was done to the Spaniards. 

The State of New York, during the last war, passed an act, to en- 
courage Privateering Associations, by authorising any five or more per- 
sons, who should be desirous to form a company for the purpose of 
annoying the enemy and their commerce, by means of private armed 
vessels, to sign and file a certificate, stating the name of the company 
and its stock, &c., and that they and their successors should thereupon 
be a body politic and corporate, with the ordinary corporate powers.* 

But though Privateering has not been suppressed, great efforts have 
been made to prevent its abuses. 

Privateers must act in strict conformity with their commissions ;—if 
they exceed them and capture the property of a friend, or neutral 
power, the crew is liable to be prosecuted as pirates. 

By the laws of most of the nations of Europe, the owners of Priva- 
teers are required to give bond and security, in amount from $8,000 





* Laws of New York (21st October, 1814) 38 Seas. C. 12. 
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to $12,000, to comply with the regulations concerning their cruising, 
and to prevent them from committing illegal acts. 

By the act of Congress of the United States—9th July, 1798, §. 4— 
Privateers gave security in $14,000, if the vessel carried more than 
one hundred and fifty men, and in half that sum if she carried less. 
The owners, however, are not considered as liable beyond the amount 
of the bonds. 

The President of the United States gave very particular instructions, 
during the last war, to private armed vessels, touching the manner of 
cruising, the respect due to neutrals, and the capturing enemies vessels. 
They are to be found in 2 Wheaton’s Rep., Appendix, page 80. 

By the laws of most nations, their citizens are forbid from entering 
the private armed vessels of another, to cruise against a nation in amity. 

By the law of Plymouth Colony, in 1682, it was declared to be felony 
to commit hostilities on the High Seas, under the flag of any foreign 
power, upon the subjects of another foreign power in amity with Eng- 
land. The same acts were declared to be felony, by a law of the 
Colony of New York, in 1699. 

By the Marine Ordinance of France, of August, 1681—Liv. 3: Tit. 
9: Art. 3—French citizens were prohibited from entering on board of 
foreign private armed vessels, without permission of the king, under 
the penalty of being treated as pirates. 

A cruiser, furnished with commissions from two different powers, is 
liable to be treated as a pirate. The captains and officers, of such 
cruisers are punishable as pirates, by the above mentioned ordinance. 
—Lib. 3: Tit. 9: Art. 5. 

In the varions treaties, between the powers of Europe, in the two 
last centuries, and in the several treaties between the United States 
and France, Holland, Sweden, Prussia, Great Lritain, Spain, Columbia, 
Chili, &c., it is declared: that no subject or citizen of either nation, 
shall accept a commission or letter of marque, to assist any enemy in 
hostilities against the other, under pain of being treated as a pirate. 

Should war continue with Mexico, there is not much to be appre- 
hend from her Privateers, with the provisions of these treaties. 

The law of nations, as well as treaties, would authorise the punish- 
ment of others than Mexican citizens, as pirates, when engaged against 
us in Privateering. 

In order to divest the title, in captured vessels and their cargoes, 
when captured by Privateers, it is necessary to bring them into port 
and condemn them by a judicial tribunal of the captors—and a record 
must be made of the condemnation—without such papers, the title of 
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the original owners is not changed. This is the received law of 
Europe—and a part of the law of nations. The court of an ally can. 
not make such condemnation. 

When private armed vessels, without a commission to cruise, capture 
the vessels of enemies, the act is legal ; but the condemnation of the 
property enures to the benefit of the Sovereign.* H. 


* Privateering constitutes a separate chapter in the laws of nations. Every 
nation has resorted to this method of destroying the commerce of the enemy, with. 
out questioning for a moment their right of doing so. Many have affected to con- 
sider it, after all, but legalized piracy, and calculated to blunt the finer feelings of 
justice and sear the heart to all noble sentiments. We are at a loss ourselves to 
understand how the occupation of a mere privateer can be reconciled with any of 
the higher feelings of our nature, an occupation whose whole end and purpose is 
pillage upon the high seas and pecuniary gain out of the fircest blooodshed. The 
love of country, patriotic self-devotion and ardor, have no place in such concerns ; 
and it is common enough to find foreigners under the flag of a belligerent power, 
preying upon the commerce of nations with whom their own is at peace. Cases 
such as these, it was said, would be treated as piracy, by the present administration 
at Washington, in the case of hostilities breaking out with Mexico; but though 
such a course would be consonant with the principles of humanity, it would not be 
sanctioned, we think, by the rules of nations as now understood. It cannot be 
doubted, that men estimable in other respects, have been found in the pursuit of 
privateering ; but exceptions of this kind are rare, and could not, we think, occur 
again, in the improved moral sense of mankind. Like the good Sir Matthew Hale 
sitting in condemnation of witchcraft, and sentencing those guilty of it to the 
flames, their excuse can only be found in the peculiar circumstances of their times. 
Privateering was introduced into England about the time of Elizabeth, and caused 
great destruction to the fleets of the Spanish nation, with whom she was at war. 
Sir Francis Drake’s privateering would in our times be counted piracy, The tran- 
sition from the privateer to the pirate is but a step. _In the early history of South 
Carolina, its coasts were infested by this last class of men, who were beaten and 
captured by Rhett. History tells us that these desperadoes commenced their career 
as privateers, and that grown wanton from success, they could not find it in their 
heart again to return to private and honest life on the return of peace. We know 
not how many other such examples there are.—Editor Com. Rev. 
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LOUISIANA. 


Ast VIL—ANALYTICAL INDEX OF THE PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
RELATIVE TO LOUISIANA, DEPOSITED IN THE ARCHIVES 
OF THE DEPARTMENT “DE LA MARINE ET DES COLONIES 
ET PARIS ”—Continvep. 


We have already given a full analysis of these papers, except what 
are to be found in the 5th and 6th Portfolios. In reference to these, 
want of space will compel us to rest content with an abstract of their 
most important and interesting contents. We may return to the subject 
hereafter : 

165th. 1794—An 2—16 Floreal—Paris—letter from the American 
citizen Mountflorence to the “ Comité de Salut Public,” handing ex- 
tracts from a Boston paper announcing that there was a revolution pre- 
paring in Louisiana to shake off the Spanish yoke and to follow the im- 
pulsion given by North America. 

193d. 1788, 27th March—document whereby it would appear that 
Mr. De Villars, commissioner of Louisiana for the King, had addressed 
him to the following effect under date of 27th March, 1788. “'That 
General Wilkinson, one of the largest proprietors in the new State of 
Kentucky, had come down to Louisi:na giving to understand to the ad- 
ministrators of the colony, that the adjoining United States had come 
to the determination of forcing a passage through the Mississippi, the 
navigation of which to remain hereafter ofen to both countries, but that 
he had obtained of them to suspend their movements until his return.” 

On the other hand, Messrs. Vincent and Marbois observe that the 
people are in great error if they think that Congress can entertain sueh 
ideas, that the population of the western country can only increase at 
the expense of the thirteen eastern states, these states possessing really 
only a border country of about one hundred leagues on the ocean, 

206th. 1750—discovery in Louisiana of a flint mine, (crystal ;) the 
place made a secret. 

211th. 20th Jan. 1768—letter of Governor Aubry giving an aceount 
of his government jointly with Governor Ulloa, who for want ef troops 
cannot take possession of the country. 

223d. Dec. 20—letter from Gov. Aubry to the government respecting 
the Louisiana rebellion; he states that he cannot express himself 
freely ; that he can trust no one, not even his secretary, lest he should 
be treated in the same manner as Ulloa. 

294th. 17384+—~25th July. Plan of a large portion of the city of New 
Orleans (signed Brautin,) including Toulouse, St. Peter, St. Anne, Du- 
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maine, Levee and Condé streets. On this plan are indicated the fol. 
lowing buildings to be undertaken during 1734, to-wit: Barracks, 
fronting the river between St. Anne and Dumaine ; Government house, 
fronting the Levee, between St. Peter and Toulouse ; Custom house, 
(Intendance,) also fronting the Levee between Dumaine and St. Anne. 

287th. 1731, Oct. 30th—Ursuline Convent founded in 1727; me. 
morial of Father d’Avangeon on the advantages of that institution ; 
the ebject is represented to have been the education of young girls, the 
nursing of the sick as “ hospitaliérs ;” the service of the military hos. 
pital ; prays for aid in order to increase the number of sisters, origin. 
ally 6 to 12, and the confirmation in “franc alleu ” of the lands granted 
in New Orleans, and that they may be permitted to enjoy the privileges 
belonging to their order in France. 

288th. 1764, 15th February—instructions to Mr. d’Abbadic respec- 
ting the Jesuits, which instructions are stated to have been carried into 
effect, the company having been dissolved and their estates having been 
sold previous to the receipt of the letters patent of the king bearing 
date the 3d June, 1763. 

290th. 1741, 30th April—NMr. de Bienville, interesting account rela. 
tive to the Indians. 

291st. 15th September—report of Mr. Duvergé, concerning differ. 
ent operations intrusted to him for the improvement of the colony; pre- 
sents a plan for an establishment at Ship Island, at Alibamons, and on 
the Wabash ; also, but on a smaller scale, at Biloxi and in Illinois; 
reeommends the clearing of the Manchac of trees impeding the navi- 
gation of that rivulet; proposes a road from Biloxi to the IHinois by 
land; submits a plan for the raising of silk worms ; speaks of a military 
post on the St. Bernard, &c. &c. This report embraces a complete 
organization for the government of Louisiana, and is highly interesting, 
presenting large views on the commerce and agriculture of the coun- 
try, and was approved by the directors of the West India Company in 
Paris on the 15th September, 1720. 

301s. 1733, 15th May—Mr. de Bienville, relative to the Indians ; 
interesting details respecting the Natchez; the Chicachas, &c.; ori- 
ginal letters from persons inhabiting among those nations and the IIli- 
nois ; the Alibamons ; the Natchitoches ; the Talapenches ; the Chit- 
imachas ; the Atakapas, and the Loupelousas. 

302d. 1734, 27th July—Mr. de Bienville on the Chicachas; Natchez 
and Chactas ; interesting details ; a few speeches by the Indian chiefs. 

303d. 1734, 25th January—Mr. de Bienville on the Indians. 

304th. 1733, 26th July—the same on the same subject. 
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305th. 1716, 8th October—memorial on the importance of coloni- 
zing Louisiana ; an armed colonization is recommended instead of sol- 
diers, as being less costly and more useful, 

318th. 1750, 11th June—extract of a letter from Mr. Durand to the 
Marquis of Puyzenet, dated London, speaking of the Quakers and of the 
Moravians, in the highest terms ; recommends them for the coloniza- 
tion of Louisiana, and adds, “ it appears that Admiral Anson was in- 
trusted with a project which not having received its execution cannot 
now be fully ascertained. A plan found in the papers of King William 
the 3d, shows however, that that Prince had conceived the idea of tak- 
ing possession of the Isthmus of Darien, and by the means of the river 
running nearly through from one sea to the other, to open communica- 
tions between the fleets in the Atlantic and South Seas, granting at the 
same time, commissions to all privateers, for the purpose of annoying 
the French and Spanish commerce, and of gradually keeping the latter 
power in the dependence of England.” 

822d. 1740, 28th Junememorial of Mr. Duvergé relating to the 
discovery of the road from New Orleans to the upper country, through 
the Chicachas; the whole is very interesting and contains about one 
hundred pages. - 

328th. 1723, 3d May—interesting documents, containing the 
speeches of several of the leading Indian warriors, asking the pardon 
of a soldier condemned to death. 

331. 1719—-histories of a journey in the interior of Louisiana, by 
Bernard de Ja Harpe, containing a memorial for assistance. 

348d. 1766, 9th July—letter from Mr. Aubry explaining the reasons 
which have indueed Governor Ulioa to delay taking possession of 
Louisiana. 

334th. 1767, 11th January—letter from the Duke of Choiseul to Mr. 
Aubry approving the continuation of his government for the King of 
Spain, the latter paying all expenses. 

352d. No date—memorial on Louisiana, disapproving the emission 
of paper money by the administrators of the colony; demoralization 
which must flow from such emissions. 

358th. 1767, 25th October—pamphlet containing extracts on the 
following subjects : 

No. 1, America Civilized. 

Ne. 2 to7. Prophecy on America ; the manufactures of North Amer- 
ica destined to destroy the supremacy of Great Britain. 
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359th. 1768, 20th January—etter from Mr. Aubry explaining the 
extreme difficulty of his position, compelled as he was, being a French 
Governor, to govern for the King of Spain ; Governor Ulloa with only 
ninety soldiers not deeming it prudent to receive possession of the colony. 

360th. 1767, 20th January—agreement between Aubry and Ulloa, 
by which the former consents to defer the delivery of Louisiana to the 
latter, both in the mean time governing the colony. 

361st. 1767, 30th March—Mr. Aubry expressing his desire for the 
arrival of Spanish troops im order to give up the gevernment of Louis. 
iana ; states his joint action with Ulloa in all necessary measures ; 
complains of UHea’s quick temper, dc. &e. 

362d. 1766, 20th April—instructiens to Mr. Aubry for the cession 
of Louisiana. 

364th. 1765, 16th Sept.—letter from Aubry.to Governor Johnson of 
Mobile ; explaining his difficult pesition regarding the Indians ; pro- 
mises his best efforts to maintain peace. 

372d. 1777, 26th April—letter from Messrs. d’Aunoy and Villars 
to the French government, announcing the seizure by Governor Gal. 
vez of 11 English ships richly laden and moored opposite to some of 
the plantations, and his defence to the planters under heavy penalties 
to carry on any traffic with the English. 

375. An. 10th Paris 8th Termidor—refutation by General Milford 
Tartarngy of an article in the Gazette de France, recommending the 
cession of Louisiana tethe United States, Louisiana, being there rep- 
resented as a narrew strip of moving sands, marshes and bogs, etc. 

378th. 1769, Feb.—extract from the registers of the “ eonseil 
supérieur” containing transeript of a letter dated Port au Prince, 9th 
February, 1769, and signed St. Leger, in the name of the “ conseil 
souverain”’ of that place, approving the rebels in driving out of the 
country Governor Ullea, and ef another letter from the Doyen of the 
council of Port au Prince couched in nearly the same words. + 

380th. No date—soundings of the coast of Florida; the Tortugas ; 
of St. Rose Island; of Pensacola and of Mobile, by Mr. de’Iberville 
from 1698 to 1699 ; at the Balize in 1733, to 1736 and 1737; Passe a 
la Leutre 154 feet; soundings of Ship Island in 1698 by M. de Iber- 
ville ; also of the Chandileur Islands; bay of St. Bernard in 172, etc. 

382d. No date—memorial advising the French republic to demand 
the cession of Louisiana. 

883d. 1759, 28th March—memorial on Louisiana ; project proposed 
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for the colonization of that province by Bertrand Davernet, on condi- 
tion of a grant of 40 leagues of land on both sides of the river from 
the city of New Orleans up. 

384th. 175i, August—observations on two circumstances consider- 
ed.as favorable to the improvement of Louisiana; this document is 
not without interest. 

399th. 1752, 30th Sept.—memorial of Mr. Dubreuil Villars rela- 
tive to the agriculture of Louisiana. 

401ist. 1741, 17th March—tmemorial on tobacco. 

402d. 1750—memorial on Louisiana, and a project for the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco on a large scale. 


Portro1io No. 7. 


405th. No date—memorial containing the history of Louisiana 
sineé its discovery by Lasalle in 1682. It appears that nothing was 
done'tntil after the peace of Burwick. Mr. d’Iberville at that epoch 
was entrusted with a new expedition and was accompafiied by his 
brother, M. de Bienville, who remained in that colony as Lieutenant, 
Governor until 1712, when Mr. de la Mothe Cadillac took charge of 
the government, having been appointed Governor in the room of Mr. 
Dumerry, who had died during his passage from France. Mr. Crozat 
on the 14th September, 1712, obtained by letters patent of the King, 
the exclusive privilege of the commerce of the colony ; this privilege 
Mr. Crozat gave up in 1717, and in August of the same year, the 
same exclusive privilege was granted by letters patent to the West 
India Company, that company having been established by an edict of 
the King at the same time ; this latter privilege was granted for 25 
years, to-wit; from the 1st January, 1716 to the Ist December, 1842, 
and included the fur trade. The whole of this document, which ap- 
pears to have been written about the year 1730, is interesting. 

407th. 23d Nov. 1732—highly interesting letter from the “ mis- 
sionaire,” Mr. R. P. Baudoin, on the Tchactas nation, dated from 
their village of Tchicachee. 

409th. 1740, 28th June—memorial of Mr. Dubreuil on the subject 
of a canal undertaken by him one league above New Orleans, and of 
the great advantages that may be derived from the whole of the Bar- 
rataria district. 

414th. No date—memorial on the Indians of Louisiana ; their num- 
ber and the commerce that can be carried on with them. 

416th. No date—memorial containing a description of Louisiana, 
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of its ports, of its soil, of its rivers, of the Indian nations, and pointing 
out the great advantages to be derived by colonization. This paper is 
evidently of a very ancient date. 
419th. No date—memorial to induce France to retain Louisiana ; 
speaks of the several climates and of the facility with which it might 
be made to supply France with silk, tobacco, &c. &c., and cotton. 
424th. No date—memorial pointing out the necessity of fixing the 
limits between Canada and Louisiana. 
425th. 1748, 2d Nov.—Mr. Michel opposing the reunion of Canada 
and Louisiana. 
429th. 1754—memorial from Messrs. Kerleree and d’Auberville, 
recommending a floating battery at the Balize. 
430th. 1750—memorial on the situation of the inhabitants of Lou- 
isiana, and of the advantages to be derived by an importatien of ne- 
groes to be employed in the cultivation of tobacco. 
432d. 1750, 12th Oct.—letter from Mr. Livaudais on the changes 
produced in the passes by equinoxial gales; in the month of July this 
engineer states the passes to have been 8, S, E. and N. N. W., and 
at the time he was penning his report they were E. and W. 
437th. 1741—paper relative to the advantages the public service 
might derive from the timber on the Barrataria. 
439th. 1764, 7th April—Mr. Aubry announcing the delivery to 
Great Britain of the portion of Louisiana ceded, and mentioning the 
failure of an expedition to Illinois by the English. 
458th. 1741, 4th Oct.—Messrs. de Bienville and Salmon, handing 
the report of Mr. Duvergé on the Balize ; of the changes at different 
epochs ; refers to several charts I have not been able to discover; this 
document is interesting. 
461st. 1760, 17th Dec.—Mr. de Rochemore, on the sugar cane, 
cultivated by the Jesuites in 1744, in their gardens. 
462d. 1724, 20th May—report on the mine “ de Lamothe,” distant 
14 leagues from Kaskassia. 
463d. 1780, 13th Feb.—letter from Mr. Fabre Daunoy to the French 
government, announcing the expedition of Mr. de Galvez at the head 
of two thousand men for Mobile, where he is said to expect a rein- 
forcement of two thousand more from Havanna, the whole of the foree 
then to march against Pensacola; advising the capture of the British 
possessions on the Mississippi. 
488th. No date—memorial on Louisiana, showing that the first 
establishment in Louisiana was at Mobile, where a fort was built; the 
next at Biloxi, where are two copper mines ; and then at New Orleans: 
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Barrataria is represented as a valuable section for its timber. The 
author says that at Natchitoches near the village of Caddaquieux is to 
be found a very rich silver mine, the produce of which had been tried 
by a Portuguese named Antoine, a miner from Mexico. \ He speaks 
of the emigration to Louisiana of Canadian families in 1686; states 
that in 1699, Mr. d’Iberville arrived with another colony of Canadians, 
which was followed by other families headed by a Mr. Du Tessenet ; 
the emigrants came by land, first ascending the St. Laurent to the lake 
Erie, then ascending a small river emptying itself in that lake, to the 
Portage des Miamis ; their effects being thence transported by the In- 
dians to the river Miamis, where pirogues, out of a single tree, and 
large enough to contain 30 persons, were built for the voyage down 
the Mississippi, first descending the Oyo. The author further points 
out the high lands of Manshac as the best place for a city, and New 
Orleans as a place of deposit ; the whole of the document is interesting. 

491st. 1685, August—Mr. de Beaujeu, on the expedition of Lasalle 
which terminated his life; advises the minister to apply to Mr. De- 
manille, a priest of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, for inforriation, he #s 
well as himself having formed part of Lasalle’s expedition. 

493d. 1736, 26th May—interesting aecount of Du Tertre of the 
attack of the French to the number of 7 to 800 men on the fortified 
village of the Chicachas, on a hill at about 250 leagues from New 
Orleans. The French being defeated with a Joss of 120 men; forti- 
fications described ; surrounded by timber one cubie foot placed*circw- 
larly with three rows of loop holes; the Chicachas were bedded to 
the stomach in the earth, observed the greatest silence, and suffered 
the French to approach within good musket shot before firing, their 
first fire killed 50 men, the second 30. &c. 

497th. 1702—memorial on the Mississippi and Mobile ; reasons of 
Mr. d’fberville for giving the preference to Mobile ; among others the 
impossibility of forming a military establishment at the mouth of the 


Mississippi; population of Mobile 139, to-wit: 9 officers, 24 sailors, 


2 couriers, 14 workmen, 64 Camnnadians, 26 soldiers. 

520th. 1720, 25th Dec.—interesting memorial on Louisiana, Ber- 
nard de la Harpe. 

Having completéd my labors im the archives of the navy department, 
I now send you the following titles of a few manuscripts deposited in 
the Bibliotheque du Roi, which I owe to the kindness of Mr. Jared 
Sparks : 

No. 650. “ Relation ou annale véritable de ce qui s’est passé dans 
le Pays de la Louisiane, pendant 22 années, par Perricaul,” (from 1708 
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tort722,) small quarto, methodically written and divided into chapters, 
374 pages. 

No. 1074. “ Journal du voyage de la Louisiane, fait par le Sr. Ber. 
nard de la Harpe, et des découvertes qu'il a faites dans la partie de 
louest de cette colonie,” (in the year’s from 1718 to 1722 inclusive.) 
Large folie, 160 pages. 

No. 628. Sup, fi. (same volume asthe above. “Journal du voyage 
fait pardeux frégates du Roy, la Pradine commandée par Mr. d’Iber- 
ville, et le Marin par Mr. le chevalier de Surgéres, qui partirent de 
Brest le 24th Oct., 1698.” Large folio, 86 pages. 

There are several other interesting letters and papers relating to 
Louisiana, in the same volume, and at the same period; also a manu- 
script map of the Mississippi river, dated 1700. 

In this map the Red river is called Sablonniére, the Arkansas, Tonti, 
and the Missouri, Riviére des Osages. You will also receive by this 
opportunity copies of two very interesting documents. 

Ist. Ist September, 1769, letter of Governor Aubry te his govern- 
inent givingpa full account of the occurrences in New Orleans on the 
arrival of Governor O’Riley, of his participation in the arrest and con- 
demnation-of Messrs. de la Freniére and others; of the means used 
to bring the conspirators together at the government house, where 
they suddenly found themselves surrounded by a body of grenadiers, 
at the close of a speech of Governor O’Riley, which is given at full 
length in said letter, 

2d, Records of the trial and condemnation of Messrs. Nicholas La- 
freniére, Jean Baptiste Noyan, Balthazar Muzan, Pierre Marquis, Jo- 
seph Villeré, Pierre Carrére, Pierre Hardi de Boisblanc, Joseph Petit, 
Jean Milhet, Joseeh Milhet, Pierre Poupet, Julien Jerome Doucet, 
Foucault et Bienville, whereby it appears that Pierre Marquis was 
commander-in-chief; that his project was to establish a republic simi- 
lar to that of Switzerland and a Bank under the name of the “ Mont 
de piété; that this bank was put in operation under the direction of 
Mr. Hardy de Boisblane ; that a form of government had been pre- 
pared ; that previous to his arrest, Marquis had thrown it into the fire ; 
that on the 20th Oct., 1769, the accused were found guilty of high trea- 
son ; that on the 24th, Gevernor O'Reilly approved the sentence, con- 
demnamg Messrs. Nicolas Chauvin Lafreniére, Jean , Baptiste Noyan, 
Pierre Carrere, Pierre Marquis and Joseph Milhet, to be hung. And 
declaring infamous the memory of Mr. Villeré, (killed in prison.) 
Also condemning Mr. Joseph Petit to perpetual imprisonment in one 
ef the streng castles of his Catholic Majesty. Messrs. Balthazer Ma- 
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zan and Julien Jerome Doucet, to 10 years’ imprisonment; and 
Messrs. Pierre Hardy de Boisblanc, Jean Milhet et Perre Poupet to six 
years’ imprisonment; ordering all the papers, documents, &c., found 
in the possession of the conspirators to be burned upon the public 
place by the public executioner, and confiscating the whole of their 
property in favor of the crown. ‘That on the 2!th October the Licen- 
tiate Felix del Rey informed Governor O'Reilly officially that the above 
sentence could not be carried into execution because a hangman was 
not to be found in the country. That on the same day Gov. O’Reilly 
ordered the conspirators condemned to death, to be shot. That on the 
26th October, 1769, at 3 o’clock, P. M., Messrs. Nicolas Chauvin La- 
freniére, Pierre Marquis, Joseph Milhet, Jean Baptiste Noyan, and 
Pierre Carrere, with their arms well secured by ropes, were taken out 
of the barracks of the regimént of Lisbon, where they had been im- 
prisoned, and conducted under’a strong escort of officers and grena- 
diers, to the place designated for their execution, where a large num- 
ber of troops had been formed into a square ; that their sentence was 
there read to them in the French language, immediately after which 
they were shot. Thaton the same day all the seditious papers found 
among the conspirators Were burned on the public square. That on 
the following day Messrs. Joseph Petit, Balthazar Mazan, Julien Je- 
rome Doucet, Pierre Hardy de Boisblanc, Jean Milhet, et Pierre Pou- 
pet, were shipped to Havana to be confined in the Moro Castle. 

The whole of these records are of course only a one-sided account of 
the conspiracy of 1768. Having discovered that two deputies had 
been sent during the rebellion to the English governor of Pensacola, 
general Hardiman, to solicit the aid of the British government in be- 
half of the projected Republic, and being anxious to trace this inter- 
esting fact, if possible, I called upon Mr. Stevenson, our ambassador, 
in London, a few days ago, to request him to obtain for me permission 
to examine the archives of those times of the British government, han- 
ding him at the same time, the date of the mission and the name of 
the English governor, this he declined to do on the ground that it could 
only be done through the secretary of State at Washington. 

In answer to your query as to what would be the probable cost of 
full certified copies of all the documents relative to Louisiana, depo- 
sited in the archives of the “Departement de la Marine et des Cold- 
nies,” I beg to state that it could be done at the rate of 4 cents per 
100 words, or 7 cents per pagé, which, supposing 10,000 pages, and 
there are hardly so many, would be about $700. 
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Agar. VHL—POPULAR DELUSIONS IN EDUCATION. 


In a former number we animadverted upon the extent to which 
imposition has been, and still is, practised on the the animal frame by 
empiricks, and spoke of the great importance of medical practitioners 
being intimately acquainted with the laws of the human constitution 
and the method of eradicating disease. While we would give no 
quarter to the guack, who sports with human life, and trusts to the 
green sod to cover all his blunders, we respect the experienced scien- 
tific man who has studied, deeply and successfully, the complicated 
machinery, kept so finely in motion by the eombined influence of food, 
drink, heat and air. 

Agreeably to the plan we have prescribed for ourselves, we must 
leave the consideration of what appertains to the outer man, er mere 
matter, and eall the attention to the various impositions practised on 
mind—the nobler part of man—wunder the name of education. The 
body is merely the instrument—the curious and wonderfully contrived 
machine, with which that ever active agent works ; and while it is of 
no small importance that when any thing goes wrong with those 
springs which keep the wheels of life in motion, we should have ready 
at hand a class of men who can set the machinery again in proper 
order, without impairing or destreying the instrument, it is no less 
important that we have another class of men well acquainted with the 
still more subtle and curious workings of man’s mental constitution, 
and able to direct it te all the high and noble purposes desigued by its 
Creator. 

Now, of the importance of a sound, substantial education we need 
not speak. Its utility all proclaim. No nation, whether barbarous 
or polished, was ever known entirely to neglect education. Even 
savages, who have scarcely sufficient skill to erect themselves a hut, 
as a protection from the inclemency of the weather, soon discover the 
importance of communicating to their offspring a knowledge of those 
practices which necessity teaches them to adopt, cnd which experience 
convinces them are advantageous ; and in every age, and in every 
country, men have evinced their sense of the importance of educa- 
tion, hy bestowing upon it such attention as the circumstances in 
which they have been placed, and the degrees of civilization which 
they have attained, have enabled them to bestow. Education is in 
fact the grand engine on which, as it is well or ill conducted, the pros- 
perity or ruin of states and nations ultimately depends. That it is 
badly conducted in many respects, there is not a doubt. With all our 
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schools, and colleges, and. universities, is it not remarkable how few 
good scholars are really made? Now, the cause must be either in 
the incompetency of those who profess to give instruction, or in the 
mode ef teaching pursued. Let us look at each of these for a moment, 
and we will probably see that there is ample room for improvement 
in both cases. : 

In the first place we maintain that to become an able, efficient 
teacher of youth, candidates for it should begin at an early period of 
life to qualify themselves for their future employment, and it is a 
strange anomaly that the aspirant te every handicraft should be com- 
pelled to serve an apprenticeship for several years, in order to make 
himself acquainted with its mysteries, while the teacher of youth is 
permitted to enter on his office without any previous training at all. 
There is no public provision for the professional education of school- 
masters.* Some few years ago, while traveling on the Erie canal, we 
entered into the following conversation with a young man at the helm: 
Well, how do you like this business? Tolerable; not hard work. Are 
you well paid for your services? ‘Twenty dollars a month and found. 
Is it not a cold, disagreeable employment in winter? Yes, but I give 
up before winter, always. And what then do youdo? Keep school. 
Where? Inthe country. And do you like that business? O yes, it 
is an easy kind of going business, and one needs not sweat. And 
what do youteach? Every thing almost that’s going, reading, writing, 
geography, Bells Letters, and astronomy. Pray, what is Bells Letters? 
O nothing but English in high style. Then, Mr. Bell writes good Eng- 





* Here we cannot resist introducing a few sentences from the distinguished writer 
of * Elements of the Human Mind,” who says, “that to instruet youth in the 
languages and sciences is, comparatively, of little importance, if we are inattentive 
to the habits they acquire, and if we be not careful in giving all the different facul- 
ties, and all their different principles of action, a proper degree of employment. 
Abstracting entirely from the culture of their moral powers, how extensive aad dif- 
ficult is the business of conducting their intellectual improvement. ‘To watch over 
the associations which they form in their tender years, to give them early habits of 
activity, to rouse their curiosity, and to direct it to proper objects, to exercise their 
ingenuity and invention, to cultivate in their minds a turn for speculation, and at 
the same time preserve their attention alive to objects around them, to awaken their 
attention to the beauties of nature, and to inspire them with a relish for intellectual 
enjoyment, these form but a part of the business of education, and yet the execu- 
tion even of this part requires an acquaintance with the general principles of our 
nature, which seldom falls to the share of those to whom the instruction of youth 
is generally entrusted.” Who that reads the above, and seriously considers the full 
import of the passage, and would take upon him the responsible profession of teneh- 
ing, is not ready te say—* Wao is sufficient for these things.” ? - 
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lish, does he? I suppose so, said the scholastic pilot, swinging his long 
rudder to one end, to let another vessel pass, I know nothing of the 
gentleman, but that he has written a book. Such was a part of a con- 
versation with one who professed to “teach the young idea how to 
shoot,” in the winter season, when he could get nothing else to do, 
and there is no doubt he is not a solitary instance of teachers not trained 
to the profession in early life. 

The canal boatman is only one of the thousand cases of individuals 
who engage in the difficult and responsible profession of training the 
tender mind, and inspiring it with a love of knowledge and virtue. It 
is, therefore, to be deeply regretted that so many instructors of youth 
are incompetent to the task, and that the young should suffer from their 
want of the proper qualifications. Passing down a street in an obscure 
part of a city, we were much amused in reading the following notice 
of one of the “ schoolmasters who are abroad :” 

Plane reeding and spelling taught here for 25 cents per week. 

Reeding with explanations 30 cents. 

Grammer by the month, a dollar. 

The following method of teaching mathematics, though correct in 
spelling, is also in point: “Those who attend the classes under my 
care, must bear in mind, that the proposition and demonstration must 
be fairly written on a wafer with ink, composed of a cephalic tincture. 
This must be swallowed by every student of mathematics, upon an 
empty stomach, and for three following days he must eat nothing but 
bread and drink nothing but water. As the wafer digests, the tincture 
mounts to the brain of the student, bearing the proposition and demon- 
stration along with it. ‘The above should be regarded as the royal 
road to Geometry.” This professional card was somewhere published, 
and we are inclined to regard it as a fine satire upon ignorance aspir- 
ing to teach knowledge; though the progress of quakery has been such 
that we should not at all wonder if it was intended to induce, and did 
in fact induce, the attendance of pupils. . 

But, not only in the teacher, but in the methods of teaching, do we 
find the same gross perversions. We have good reason to be suspi- 
cious of new plans and discoveries, and locomotive speed in matters 
of education. The man that professes to teach reading in twenty les- 
sons, geography in six, and writing in four, is a charlatan. What 
Archimedes said to Dionysius, there is no royal road to mathematics, 
is true of every branch of literature and science. The steps of learn- 
ing can only be mastered by time, diligence, and toil, and we may rest 
assured, that whatever system states the contrary, is all deeeption. 
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The greatest scholars, and the profoundest philosophers, were formed 
in schools where the good old way of assiduous application, and strict 
mental discipline were established and prized. Feeble sciolists and 
empty praters may be formed avithout study, but the scholar and the 
philosopher, never. The most eminent are generally the most labo: 
rious; and it is not to be deubted, that all whom we are now accus- 
tomed to admire, attained exeellence by the gradual process of perse- 
vering industry. Away, then, with the idea of acquiring science and 
languages and geography in a few lessons. ‘The fact is, ease and 
simplicity are too much in vogue now. Science comes in the changs 
ing form of Proteus: it must be stripped of its difficulties ; it must be 
popular. Mathematics must bé brought down from its lofty pedestal, 
and made to prattle in the language of childhood. Abridgements, and 
explanations, and conversations without end, rise upon the labors of 
Euclid, Playfair and LaPlace. In this benevolent age, it is to be feared, 
the helps to learning are multiplying so fast, that the young will aban- 
don all effort to help themselves. 

Another popular error, in conducting the education of youth, is, 
lengthened confinement at school. Nothing is better calculated to make 
a dolt—nothing better fitted to stupify, and injure the intellectual powers 
—than long continuous plodding over books in childhood, without a 
change of position. In the “ statutes and regulations” of a school in 
our city, there is the following—* Day scholars remain in the Institu- 
tion from seven o’clock till half past six, with the exception of the hour 
set apart for dinner and recreation.” We are inclined to think, that 
five or six hours mental employment, per day, is quite sufficient, be- 
cause, the improvement of the mind, and success in the acquisition of 
knowledge does, by no means, depend on the length of time professedly 
engaged, but in the intensity of mind put forth, We know that some 
parents fancy long hours at school are essential to improvement ; and 
ill trained children are so troublesome at home, that mothers feel a’ 
preference for the school that keeps them longest out of their sight, if 
they have, at the same time, the assurance that they are out of harm’s 
way. Hence, a sort of competition among teachers, who shall give 
the longest hours, which, in many instances that have come under our 
own observation, are extended, particularly during the sammer, from 
eight in the morning, till six in the evening, with only one regular hour 
of intermission. Thus, are the interests of the young, both as to health 
of body and soundness of mind, too often sacrificed in a contest be- 
tween the folly and selfishness of parents, on the one hand, and the 
eupidity and imbecillity of teachers, on the other. It might be a good 
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regulation to have the hour of meeting at school fixed, when that of 
leaving it should be a moveable point, to be determined by the degree 
of successful exertion put forth. Tell a boy that he has a certain 
series of tasks to perform, with the assurance that when they are tho- 
roughly well done, his time shall be at his own disposal, and it is aston- 
ishing with what alarcity he will address himself to the work put before 
him. Indeed, such will be the rapidity of his execution as, at first, to 
confound and embarrass his incredulous teacher, and make him half 
repent ofthe experiment. Nothing, then, we believe, has a more pre- 
judicial influence, on the juvenile intellect, than long hours, the half of 
which are generally spent in indolence, rather than in mental activity. 

On the subject of corporeal punishment, there have been, and still 
are, conflicting opinions, and when writing on popular errors, connected 
with education, it may not be improper to offer a few observations on 
discipline. 

We believe it to be a fundamental principle, on which all good teach- 
ing may be said to rest, that corporeal punishment, if not banished 
altogether from school, should not be resorted to till every other method 
of correction has failed. Those who maintain that eorporeal punish- 
ment should be abolished from schools, argue on the ground, that the 
lash is an unworthy mode of influencing the youthful mind; and that 
fear has a tendency to corrupt the young heart. We sincerely believe 
that suffering is not of itself a good thing for the young: that unhappi- 
ness at school is of no use for mental discipline or the formation of 
character, and that many teachers have erred in the way they have 
inflicted punishments on the young delinquents. We are opposed 
to the indulgence of all pique, prejudice, partiality, and, above all, of 
anger, and violence and cruelty, in administering correction to youth ; 
but till the commencement of that blessed era, “when He that made 
the earth and created man upon it, shall raise him up in righteousness 
and direct all his ways,” we fear the rod of correction will, as it has 
been from the earliest of ages, be a necessary instrument in the hand 
of the teacher of youth. 

Dr. Goldsmith, who at one time of his life was a teacher, says, that 
“ whatever pains a master may take to make learning agreeable to his 
pupil, he may depend it will be at first extremely unpleasant. The 
rudiments of every language, therefore, must be given as a task, not 
as an amusement. Attempting to deceive children into instruction of 
this kind, is only deceiving ourselves ; and I know, says he, of no pas- 
sion capable of conquering a child’s natural laziness, but fear. It is 
very probable that parents are told of some masters that never use the 
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rod, and, consequently, are thought the most proper instructors of their 
children ; but though tenderness is a requisite quality in an instructor, 
yet there is often the truest tenderness in well-timed correction.” Let 
us hear the opinion of that colossus of literature, Dr. Johnson. A 
gentleman having expressed to him his wonder that he should be pos- 
_sessed of such an immense stock of scholastic lore, particularly as he 
acknowledged his constitutional indolence: “ My school master beat 
me most unmercifully,” said the doctor, “else I had done nothing ;” 
and it is well known that Johnson dictated a speech to Boswell, in 
palliation of the conduct of a school teacher who was prosecuted for 
criminal severity, in which he justifies corporeal punishment, in cases 
of moral delinquency, and even with respect to the use of the rod, as 
an excitement to duty, though he seems rather to condemn the practice, 
yet in some particular cases, he admitted it might be necessary. Strict 
discipline in childhood and early youth, is essential to the formation of 
virtuous character; but all cruelty, and punishment, unnecessarily 
severe, we condemn. No one can doubt, however, that fear is implan- 
ted in the human breast for the wisest and best of purposes; and it is 
not the least influential of the passions. We are rather inclined to 
believe, how little soever it may redound to the honor of our nature, 
that fear, in its various modifications, exerts a more powerful influence 
over the mind of man, in restraining him from vices and inducing rec- 
titude of conduct, than the love of virtue, and the desire of acting in 
conformity with the external fitness of things, have the power to preo- 
duce ; and that upon the generality of youth at school, it has a more 
salutary effect in preserving order and enforcing attention than the 
“appetite for knowledge,” though stimulated by the most effectual 
training.* 

We have touched on a few of the popular errors in Education, and, 
if what has been advanced, are the words of “truth and soberness,”’ 
they can be offensive only to charlatans. The antagonist of every 
system of error is truth. The love and cultivation of truth will go 
far to secure us from imposition of every description. Letus cherish it. 


* We do not understand our contributor to advocate corporeal punishment at 
school, except as an extreme measure, justified only by the grossest delinquencies. 
Even in this case we ourselves doubt, and the question can by no means be con- 
sidered settled. The present age is decidedly against all violent coercion at schools, 
and if it goes too far, the error is on the side we would far rather have it. ‘Theorising 
and speculating upon Education will never be at end until mental philosophy is per- 
fect and man’s intellectual nature comprehended in all ite delicate manifestations ; 


a thing we regard as impossible.—{ Editor. 
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Aagt. IX —THE BILL OF EXCHANGE AND BILL OF LADING. 
Supreme Court or Lovistana.—Monday Ist June, 1846. 


A. Lanfear & Co. vs. Blossman.—Appeal. 


This is an action brought by the holder against the endorser, who 
was also the drawer of a Bill of Exchange for £3,324 4s. 3d., drawn 
in New Orleans on Fermin de Tastet & Co. of London, at-sixty day’s 
after sight, and dated the 23d of February, 1844. 

The bill of exchange was purchased by the plaintiff from Blossman, 
the drawer and endorser in New Orleans, and with it, the bill of lading 
upon which the bill of exchange was drawn, was delivered by the 
broker who made the bargain between them. 

The bill of lading was for three hundred and forty-four bales of 
cotton, shipped by the Provincialist, and was endorsed in blank. The 
bill of exchange was also endorsed in blank. 

The bill of exchange, accompanied with the bill of lading, was re- 
mitted to Prime, Ward & King of New York, and by them, negotiated 
to Baring, Brothers & Co. of London. De Tastet & Co. offered to 
accept the bill on presentation, but insisted on having the bill of lading 
delivered to them. ‘This was declined, and the bill was protested for 
non-acceptance, and subsequently for non-payment. 

The cotton was taken possession of by Baring, Brothers & Co. under 
the bill of lading, and disposed of. It did not produce a sufficient sum 
to satisfy the bill ; this suit was instituted for the recovery of the amount 
thereof, with damages, interest and costs. 

We shall not decide the question raised on the sufficiency of the 
notice, as it was not argued at bar. It was admitted on the trial that 
the defendant was entitled to a credit on the bill for £2,120 2s. 3d., to 
date, on the 16th September, 1844. 

There was judgment in the court below for the defendant, and the 
plaintiff has appealed. 

The question which has been argued before us, and on which the 
case is held to turn, is, whether De Tastet & Co. had a right to insist 
on the delivery of the bill of lading on accepting the bill of exchange ; 
or; in other words, whether Baring, Brothers & Co. had a right to re- 
tain the bill of lading until the payment of the bill of exchange. 

The facts are so few and simple, that there is no necessity to refer 
to them particularly ; the subject can be examined in the abstract, 
under the different views whieh have been presented to us by counsel. 

It is proved, that had the bill been accepted at the time of its pre- 
sentation, it would have been paid, and that the only obstruction to its 
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acceptance and payment arose from the course adopted by Baring, 
Brothers & Co., in relation to the acceptance. 

We do not consider the evidence as seriously affecting the credit of 
De Tastet & Co., so far as their rights in this suite are to be considered. 

I. But we must first disembarrass the case of some questions that 
are not immediately connected with the subject under the point of view 
in whith we shall determine it. 

Both parties rely upon an usage, which each insists is established 
by conclusive evidence in his favor. On this subject of an usage or 
custom of trade, which is to control and regulate the rights of parties, 
we concur with the learned Judge of the Commercial Court, in adopt- 
ing the language of judge Story, in the case of the schooner Reedside. 
—2 Summer Rep. p. 569: 

“Tam, myself, no friend to the almost indiscriminate habit of late 
years, of setting up particular usages or customs, in almost all kinds of 
business and trade, to control, vary, or annul the general liabilities of 
parties, under the common law, as well as under the commercial law. 
It has always appeared to me, that there is no small danger in admit- 
ting such loose and inconclusive usages and customs, often unknown 
to particular parties, and always liable to great misunderstanding, and 
misinterpretations, and abuses, to outweigh the well known and well 
settled principles of law. And I rejoice to find, that of late years, the 
courts of law, both in England and America, have been disposed to 
narrow the limits of the operation of such usages and customs, and to 
discountenance any further extension of them. The true and appro- 
priate office of usage, or custom, is to interpret the otherwise indeter- 
minate intentions of parties, and to ascertain the nature and extent of 
their contracts, arising, not from express stipulations, but from mere 
implications, and presumptions, or acts of a doubtful or equivocal char- 
acter, etc. etc.” And again, in Donnell, et. al. rs. Columbia Insurance 
Company—2 Summer Rep. p. 377: “Usages among merchants 
should be very sparingly adopted, as rules of law, by courts of justice, 
as they are often founded on mere mistakes, and still more often, in the 
want of enlarged and comprehensive views of the full bearing of 
principles.” ? 

We have examined the testimony of the witnesses with attention, 
and have come to the conclusion, that so far from establishing the ex- 
istence of an usage or custom, on this subject, the evidence proves that 
it is involved in great doubt and uncertainty, even in the minds of experi- 
enced and judicious merchants. The fact of private agreements being 
executed, in authortsing the retention of the bills ef lading aceompan. 
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ing bills of exchange, and of instructions being required by the bankers 
in London in relation thereto, tends to show an unsettled state of opinion 
touching the rights and liabilities of the parties to the bills. 

In relation to bills of exchange, drawn in the East Indies and accom. 
panied by bills of lading, the usage to retain the bills of lading until 
payment of the bill, is proved to exist. But this case appears to us, 
to present an exception, and not the rule itself, as to all bills aceom- 
panied by bills of lading. Nothing could more strongly indicate this 
state of things, than the errors of opinion into which intelligent persons 
have fallen, in respect to the unlimited power with which the holdef 
of the bill of exchange is supposed to be invested under all circum. 
stances, and which several respectable witnesses maintained with 
unquestionable sincerity. 

If. Those witnesses who testified most strongly for the plaintiffs, 
on the point of custom or usage, went no further than to say, that the 
matter lay wholly in the discretion of the bill holder in England ; but 
they all admitted, that it would be considered unusual to refuse to give 
up the bill of lading if the house accepting had a first rate standing. 

The position assumed by the plaintiffs, is, that on acceptance of the 
bill of exchange, it is in the absolute and entire discretion of the bill 
holder, or his agent in London, to give up the bill of lading, or retain 
it until final payment. 

This position is suicidal; for if the bill holder, or his agent, has the 
absolute right to retain the bill of lading, to give it up in any instance 
would be to discharge every previous name upon the biil. What mer- 
chant, whatever might be his standing, whether a friend or indifferent 
to the agent in London, could expect him todo an act which would in- 
volve such consequences? It is also to be observed, that in customs 
and usages of trade, there is no such thing as discretion; they are ab- 
solute, imperative and universal, in favor of and against all the parties 
to the contract, when no special agreement to the contrary is made. 
It is clear, that if there existed any such custom or usage of trade, to 
retain the bill of lading until the payment of the bill of exchange, if 
the bill of lading was given up in any case before payment, the drawer 
and every endorser would be discharged, because their rights have 
been impaired. 

The giving up the bill of lading in the acceptance cannot be optional 
with the holder of the bill of exchange. He is bound either to give it 
up or retain it. 

Iff. The supposed difficulties in this case arise from a course of busi- 
ness which has of late years grown up in this city, in operating the change 
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of ownership of the produce shipped to this mart for sale. “This great 
mutation of property, is produced by means of bills of exchange, and 
when the credit of the drawer of the bill is not sufficient to give it 
currency, a bill of lading for the produce, on which the bill is drawn, 
is appended to it and sold with it, so that the holder has not only the 
names on the bill for his security, but the bill of lading and the ship- 
ment it represents. 

The movement of the market being thus accomplished, by means of 
bills of exchange, it is obvious that when a bill of exchange, with a 
bill of lading appended to it is sold, the fair inference is, that the 
drawer could not have sold his bill without the additional security of 
the bill of lading, or that the purchaser would not take it without such 
security ; and that the bill represents either the price of the property 
sold, or the reimbursement of the price to some party. 

The holder of the two bills then, had in his possession the property 
and the obligation for the price, and with these in his hands presents him- 
self to the drawee of the bill of exchange and demands its acceptance. 

Now, the merchant on whom the bill is drawn, has either authorised 
the purchase of the shipment, or he has not. If the shipment is on 
his account, he is only bound to pay for it at the expiration of sixty 
days after the presentation of the bill, and is entitled to this credit on 
the face of the contract to which his direct obligation is demanded. 
If it is not on his account, the drawer stipulated for him the same term 
of credit on his acceptance of the bill, and no other conditions can be 
exacted from him by the holder. In either case, how can the drawee 
of the bill be required to give out his name, unconditionally, for the 
price before the property is delivered to him, or how can the holder of 
the bill exact from the acceptor his obligation for the price, and retain 
the thing for which the obligation is given. ‘To say nothing of the 
unreasonableness of such a proposition, the incompatibility of such a 
state of things with commercial transactions among persons of credit, 
is so palpable as to render its existence problematical. 

Nor is there any thing forced in assimilating the holder of the bill 
of lading to the vendor. ‘The holder of the bill of lading is considered 
as standing in the place of the vendor by the English law.—Abbot 
on Shipping, tit. Stoppage in transitu—Cross on liens, id. and cases 
there cited. 

But if we consider the position of the drawee of the bill, the same 
conclusion forces itself upon us. If the shipment is his, or has been 
ordered by him, the transfer of the property to him is the considera. 
tion of the acceptance which he is to give out; and if it be on account 
10 
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of others, the consignment is the consideration—the benefit which he 
derives from the commission and profits for doing the business of 
another person. The property is his guarantee against loss, and 
he has sixty days to dispose of it and apply the proceeds to the 
payment of the bill of exchange drawn upon him.—Musen rs. Hunt, 
1 Douglass’ R. 299. 

IV. We believe there is no instrument, the relations of the parties 
to which are so frequently changed’ by parol evidence, as bills of ex- 
change. ‘The whole doctrine of accommodation bills, and the inquiry 
into the consideration of bills, prove this fact beyond contestation. The 
rule is properly confined to the original parties to the bills, and to 
those who have received the bills under notice. 

“ What circumstances will amount to actual or constructive notice 
of every defect or infirmity in the title to the bill, so as to let it in as a 
bar or defence against a holder for value, has been a matter of much 
discussion, and of no small diversity of judicial opinion. It is agreed 
on all sides, that express notice is not indispensable, but it will be suf- 
ficient if the circumstances are of such a strong and pointed character 
as necessarily to cast a shade on the transaction and to put the holder 
on inquiry.” —Story on Bills of Exchange, §. 194. 

The value of a bill of exchange depends solely upon the certainty 
of its being paid in all events, and its being entirely independent of 
the original consideration upon which it was drawn. This is the ele- 
ment of its circulation, and its being used as a part of the currency in 
all mercantile operations. 

The difficulties in this case, arise from the attempt to make the bill 
—which is drawn on a particular shipment, with its consideration in a 
manner appended to it, and held and retained by the holder of the bill 
as a security, without which he would not have taken the bill—a cur- 
rent bill of exchange forming a part of the mercantile currency, pass- 
ing from hand to hand, like a bank note, without any reference to, or 
connection with, its original consideration. 

V. It is not pretended that the bill of lading connects, in any man- 
ner, the holder of the bill with any of the transactions relating to the 
property which it represents, but it is said in this case, the bill of ex- 
change having been discounted with the bill of lading, both instruments 
must be consulted, in order to ascertain the agreement between the 
parties—they constituting in fact but one contract. The Judge of the 
Commercial Court has thus given his views on this subject : 

“I shall examine the question presented in this case under both 
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“First: What are the legal consequences and inferences to be de- 
duced from the act of the drawer of a bill of exchange and shipper of 
cotton presenting such bill of exchange accompanied by a bill of lading 
to a capitalist or banker for discount. In such an act there is a direct 
implication that the bill of exchange is drawn against the property 
covered by the bill of lading, in such cases the property covered by the 
bill of lading, or to avoid periphrasis, we will say, the cotton is either 
hought by virtue of orders given by the foreign house on whom the bill 
is drawn, in which case the bill of exchange is to be considered as 
drawn to pay for the cotton, or else it is a shipment by the drawer of 
the bill of exchange of cotton bought for his own account and risk, 
and the bill of exchange is to be considered as a demand upon the En- 
glish house to make an advance upon the cotton thus shipped to their 
consignment. If the cotton has heen bought by virtue of orders given, 
it is easy to perceive that the English house may refuse to accept, on 
the ground that their orders have been violated or departed from in 
some particulars, which violation or departure authorizes them to refuse 
acceptance. In the present case, a very intelligent witness gave it as 
his opinion that the orders had been violated so as to authorize De 
Tastet & Co. to refuse acceptance ; perhapsI do not concur in this 
opinion, and I donot cite itas bearng upon the case, because acceptance 
was not refused on that ground, but only to illustrate the general prin- 
ciple of the risk which buyers of these bills run, when they purchase 
or discount them. On the other hand, if the bill of exchange is a de- 
mand for an advance on the shipment, made on the shipper’s account, 
the house on whom the bill of exchange is drawn may refuse to accept, 
because it considers the advance exceeds the value of the property, 
which may also come to a falling market, and the house may be un- 
willing to become the creditors of the drawer of the bill of exchange. 
The bill of exchange, in its inception, is an incomplete contract, and 
is only rendered complete by the acceptance of the person on whom it 
was drawn. 

“Tt is manifest that such are the fact sand circumstances out of which 
the double contract springs, and that they ought to regulate and govern 
the rights of the parties.” 

In relation to this undoubted and well known origin of bills of this 
sort, the testimony of the witnesses of the plaintiff is not unimportant. 
E. J. Forstall says, “he has done a great deal of business in ex- 
change. Is of opinion that bills of lading are the security for the pay- 
ment of bills of exchange.—Houses to whom bills of exchange are 
sent always prefer instructions being sent as to giving up bills-of lading 
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when acceptances are made, otherwise they are placed in a_ position 
of responsibility by giving them up on their own account.” Being 
asked by the court whether, when a bill of lading accompanies a bill 
of exchange, it is or is not a direct implication that the bill of exchange 
is drawn against the property owned by the bill of lading, the witness 
answers in the affirmative. 

Samuel Nicholson has been a large dealer in exchange in New 
Orleans, since 1837. “ The practice of attaching bills of lading of 
cotton, to bills of exchange is very eommen.” 

Edward Shiff—* When he receives a bill of exchange accompanied 
by a bill of lading, considers the former drawn upon the property rep- 
resented by the latter.” 

Frederic Frey—* The bill of exchange is predicated on the cotton 
represented by bill of lading.” 

James Conrey—* Considers a bill of lading accompanying a bill 
of exchange, according to common usage, security for the acceptance 
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and payment of such bill.” 

Butson Maury—* Has sold bills of exchange with bills of lading 
without any specific agreement.” 

James R. Behn—* Is of opinion that bills of lading when attached 
to bills of exchange, stand as security for both acceptance and 
payment.” 

Fames, a witness for the defendant, negotiated the bill to the plain- 
tiff—he says, “on a little hesitation being exhibited by the latter 
(Lanfear)—proposed to get the bill of lading from Blossman, when 
the money was paid.” 

The bill sued on was forwarded by the plaintiff to Prime, Werd & 
King, of New York, and by their clerk this memorandum was written 
on it: “ Bill of lading for 344 B. cotton, pr. Provincialist, as hereto 
annexed,” 

The bill was negotiated by Prime, Ward & King to Baring, Bro- 
thers & Co., of London. Being the judges of the facts, as well as of 
the law, we are not permitted to impute to that eminent commercial - 
house any want of knowledge concerning the course of trade in bills 
of exchange, accompanied by bills of lading of cotton shipped from 
this port to its market abroad. In this case the memorandum on the 
bill of exchange fixed its character beyond any reasonable doubt. 

VI.—In determining the question as to the right of the holders of 
the bill of exchange to withhold the bill of lading after the acceptance 
of the former was tendered, we are at a loss for any positive authority 
of decisions in the English courts. 
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We have not been favored with the opinions of any counsel in Eng- 
land on this subject, which could easily have been had, and which 
would have been of great assistance to us. We must decide according 
to the lights we have before us. 

There does not appear to be any controversy about the right of the 
holder of the bill of exchange to retain the bill of lading in case of 
the imminent insolvency of the drawee. The counsel who argued 
this case did not differ as to the course the holder might, for his secu- 
rity, adopt in such a state of things. 

It is impossible for us under the evidence and our own positive 
knowledge of what is passing every day under our own eyes, to con- 
sider this transaction otherwise than as one and indivisible, and that 
Baring, Brothers & Co., so far as to any obligations on their part, re- 
sulting from the possession of the bill of lading, were in the situation 
of the original purchasers of the bill of exchange, of which the bill of 
lading, the memorandum in the bill of exchange gave them full notice, 
and that they were bound to know and did know what the respecta- 
ble witnesses of the plaintiff concur in opinion about as to the origin 
and character of these hybrid instruments. 

The hypothesis which isolates the bill of exchange from all the facts 
with which it originated, and separates it from the shipment upon 
which it was drawn, we cannot consider as tenable. Were the draw- 
ees bound to accept before the bill of lading was presented to them? 
Suppose accident or bad faith were to have separated the two instru- 
ments—suppose each of them to be negotiated to different persons for 
value, could the holder of the bill of exchange alone insist on the 
acceptance when the bill of lading should be outstanding? 

The holder of the bill insists that he is not bound to part with his 
main security, and the acceptor, that he is not bound to accept without 
having the consignment, which is the consideration of his becoming a 
purty to the bill in putting his name out. In the one case the holder 
runs the risk of the credit of the parties to the bill: in the other the 
acceptor that of the good faith of the holder, who, by putting the bill of 
lading in circulation may deprive the acceeptor of the property which 
the acceptor has a right to have applied to the payment of the bill. 

VII.—It is urged that by considering the bill of exchange as depen- 
dent on the bill of lading, the doctrine of the negotiability of bills of 
exchange as established by the law merchant is violated. But this 
is the very question in dispute, which is, whether this bill with the bill 
of lading, is a bill of exchange in the mercantile sense? It wants the 
essential requisite of a bill of exchange, which is, that it is negotiable 
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and payable at all events, independent of its consideration. A }j!| 
with a condition like this appended to it, with an agreement from which 
it cannot be separated, may be called a bill of exchange, but it wants 
the requisites which alone give it value and consideration. 

The case cited, of Muson v. Hunt, was determined by the Court of 
King’s Bench, in 1779, and which we are not aware ever to have been 
overruled. It was tried before Lord Mansfield, at Guildhall, and the opin. 
ion of the court was delivered by him after a full argument at bar. 
It was by that able and learned bench directed, that an agreement to 
accept a bill on certain conditions is discharged if the conditions are 
not complied with—and if there is a virtual acceptance on considera. 
tion that goods shal] be consigned to the acceptor to answer the bill, 
together with a policy of insurance on them, the holder of the bil! 
by taking the goods and selling them, discharges the acceptance. 1 
Douglas, 296. 

In this case the dependence of bills of exchange on agreements 
imposing conditions connected with their consideration is expressly 
recognized, 

“ An agreement to accept is still but an agreement, and if it is con- 
ditional, and a third person takes the bill knowing of the conditions, 
he takes it subject to such conditions,” says Lord Mansfield.—We cite, 

Upon a refusal to accept the bills drawn and a negotiation of two or 
three days, the holder and drawees of the bills signed a memorandum 
by which the former took the bill of lading and policy of insurance, 
and undertook to apply the proceeds of the profits, as far as they would 
go, in part payment of the bills. There was a deficiency, and this 
action was’ brought against the defendants as acceptors of the bills 
drawn on the consignment for the difference. And the court came to 
the conclusion that if there was an acceptance, the conduct of the 
holder of the hill of exchange under the memorandum and agreement 
discharged them. In the conclusion of the opinion the chief justice 
remarked: ‘The temptation to accept was the commission on the 
consignment, and they (the defendants) were to have the security of 
the goods and the insurance. But the plaintiff undoes all this, and 
says—*“then I will take all from you, security, commission,” &c. 
This was saying, “I will stand in your place, but not so as to be an- 
swerable for more than the produce of the tobocco.” It is impossible 
the defendants could mean to accept without any benefit or security. 
We are all clear that this made an end of the agreement. In this 
case the bill of lading was delivered up by the party sought to be made 
liable as acceptor, and there was a previous agreement, of which the 


holder had notice. 
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The facts in this case of Muson v. Hunt, are not in many respects 
similar to those in that under consideration. What was made out 
by positive testimony in that case we arrive at in this by necessary im- 
plication. But some of the same reasons given in the opinion deliv- 
ered by Lord Mansfield are the same to which we have arrived at in in- 
vestigating with great attention the obligations of the parties in the 
present litigation, in which we have had the assistance of the Judge 
of the Commercial Court of New Orleans, in the able and Jucid opin- 
ion he has prepared with great care and accuracy. 

We can come to no other conclusion than that the acceptance was 
to be the consideration for the consignment, which the holders of the 
bill had no right to retain when they exacted the acceptance, that 
there is nothing in the evidence which authorized such a proceeding, 
that the drawees were not bound to accept the bill except on the de- 
livery of the bill of lading, and in refusing to accept, as they did, there 
has keen no default on their part. The bill was therefore protested 
without cause and the drawers are discharged. 

It is vain to attempt to reconcile irreconcilable things, or to deter- 
mine the obligations of parties to an instrument like this under consid- 
eration, by a standard to which it cannot in reason be applied. ‘These 
bills are entitled tono credit and ought to receive none as constituting 
a part of the commercial currency of the country. They have a con- 
dition coupled to them which strikes at the very root of their availabili- 
ty, and those who take them cannot complain of the hazards to which 
they think proper to expose their business. 

The judgment of the Commercial Court is therefore sustained.* 





*The similar case of Jacob Little vs. Blossman & De Tastet & Co., will be 


published in our next. 
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Southern Quarterly Review, for Aprii. 

This standard periodical was delayed for reasons which the editor has assigned. 
We regret that southern works have such Herculean labors to encounter. The 
second article in the number, by Professor Holmes, reviewing the writings of Legaré, 
is able, but we think it sows panegyric with too unsparing hand. We all admit 
the surprising excellence and height of Mr. Legaré’s literary and legal character, 
but the reviewer has, it appears to us, in his enthusiastic admiration of his subject, 
colored it too highly, and thus impaired, rather than improved it. For example, 
we doubt the propriety of the long dissertation on Mr. Legaré’s vanity, and the allu- 
sion to his having ‘‘ challenged the scholars of France to read Greek with him— 
but none were sufficiently adventurous to meet him as an Hellenist”—a thing, of 
which we could have hardly supposed Mr. Legaré capable, unless it be regarded as 
a venial error of his early scholastic life. Mr. Legaré’s little faults ought to be kept 
out of sight, when regarding the eminence of his character. Art. 3—On Louisiana 
—glances hurridly over Mr. Gayarre’s late History. Art. 6—On the Army of 
Occupation—is a most caustic and bitter attack upon the nervelessness of the War 
Department at Washington. It is an able and valuable critique. Art. 8—On the 
“* Annals of the English Bible”—shocks us. The prejudices and feelings of a large 
portion of the religious world are treated with contempt by a writer who evidently 
from his paper has no fixed opinions at all. The article appears to us too ambitious 
for the limited knowledge the author possesses in relation to matters handled with- 
out any kind of delicacy and with the most overweening confidence. In one place 
he calls the Bible, translated into English, “ the subtle element of future mischief.” 
In another place: ‘“‘ As soon as the Bible had circulated, so soon did its readers be- 
come the stirrers up of strife. The advocates for its extension were characterised 
by their contempt of authority and their ribald jesting upon things consecrated, if 
by nothing else at least by their veneration, &c.”—and yet this writer, whoever 
he is, appears to be a protestant. We shall allow him the gratification the “ mis- 
chievous” Bible “ merchandise” of Christendom will afford his pen. 

The Southern and Western Literary Messenger. Richmond, Va. 

Our friend, Mr. Minor, has sent us the back numbers of his journal and we take 
this opportunity of expressing our high gratification with its merits and our earnest 
desire that a work so creditable to the country will be sustained by the most gener- 
ous patronage. We regard the Messenger now as not second to any periodical of 
its kind in the United States. 

Heriot’s Monthly Magazine, for May. Charleston, S. C. 

It comes to us with a beautiful portrait of the lamented Deveaux, the Carclina 
artist. Edwin Heriot is one of those old friends of whom we cannot think without 
a degree of ardour. We love to recur to days gone by and to all the pleasing 
memories of our friends. Over the mountains and far away to his home by the 
Cooper and the Ashly we send him our god speed in his praiseworthy labors on an 
ever improving and already admirable Magazine. 

The Life of John Paul Jones. By A. Slidell M’Kenzie—1845. 

We receive the work from Morgan of Exchange Depot. It deserves a large cir- 
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culation, being the memoirs of one whose position in our naval history is much a 
matter of pride with all Amerieans. The book will be read now that military 
ardour seems to be up and patriotic effusions of all character are in demand. In- 
deed it deserves to be read at any time for it is a well executed piece of compo- 
sition in biography. 

Life of Major-General Scott. By Ed. D. Mansfield—1846. 

Mr. Baker, Bookseller, Camp-street, has kindly furnished us with the work, and 
we have read it through from beginning to end. The book is interesting more from 
its historical character than from any merit in the writer, though we admit he has 
some, or any thing in the biography with which heis employed, eminent as the 
individual may be. It is as absurd to call the production a Life of General Scott, 
as it would be to call it the History of the United States for the last thirty years. 
It is more of the last than the first, however but very little of either. ‘There is 
some poetry, some rhapsody and a frequent use of the pathetic, but as a specimen 
of biography it will not compare with Boswell’s Johnson, we imagine. There ap- 
pears to be a direct reference to political effect in the undertaking. The author 
has an eye more than once upon 1848. We appreciate General Scott as much as 
any other judicious man can. He has done the public service and they know it 
—‘ no more of that.” Let him have what he is entitled to, but not what the book 
before us makes him—hero, warrior, statesman, scholar, and all else. Gen. Scott 
has true friends all over the country, but he will gain nothing by Mr. Mansfield, 
who studiously avoids all mention of the gallant old chieftain and hero, Gaines, 
when dwelling upon the services of his brother and once inferior officer. 

Areytos, Or Songs of the South. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Mr. Simms has put us under further obligations. We lately had occasion to 
refer favorably to his ‘‘ Grouped Thoughts and Scattered Fancies.” ‘The present 
volume is equally unpretending and equally good. The author remarks—« It may 
be well to say that the word ‘ Areytos’ is borrowed from the Indian language of the 
Island of Cuba. There, at the first landing of Columbus, the gentle race in pos- 
session of the soil, inspired by the blue and smiling skies which overreached and 
the delicious fruits and flowers which encircled them, with a bloom that scarcely 
ever felt a change—had their songs of tenderness, of passion and enthusiasm, to 
which they gave the name of Areytos.” 

EDITOR'S NOTE. 

We are indebted to Dr. Nott of Mobile, for a copy of his fine address on Mes- 
merism. ‘The Hon. J. Morse, at Washington, has favored us with numerous State 
papers, as also Col. Benton of Missouri. These things are of great value to us. 
We have in preparation for our next number an elaborate article on Marine, Fire 
anD Lire Insurance, with particular reference to Louisiana. An eminent mer- 
chant has been preparing an article on the Tosacco Trape, which will be ready 
for our next ; and we have the promise of an article on Tue Sucar Cunture, by 
an old and enlightened planter, and one on Our position witn Mexico, if General 
Thompson’s work reaches us in time, by another able gentleman of the State. 





> Our advertisements are left out in this number from unavoidable necessity, 
for which atonement shall be made hereafter. 
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OFFICE OF THE COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue Review has completed its first volume. It commenced under discourage- 
ing circumstances, but has succeeded beyond the anticipations of any. The Editor 
would have given to the South and West a journal second to none. How far has 
he succeeded? The whole community has endorsed the enterprise as one of high- 
est importance. Nota breath of complaint has yet been made. We have been 
cheered onward by the warmest plaudits from every quarter. A great proportion 
of the leading and prominent men of the city and State, are on our list, Cana 
journal in such circumstances be otherwise than most successful? Why should 
it not have the patronage and support of not only every prominent man, but of 
every man in the South and West? We have thus far, with arduous and unre- 
mitting labors, realized nothing for ourselves. The work has only defrayed the 
expenses of publication. We can hardly suppose that the community will allow 
this to continue. If they do we pledge ourself, notwithstanding, to continue the 
work without any reference whatever to profit. A great and good cause can be 
and shall be conducted independently of all mere pecuniary considerations. 


Already have we received, or been promised contributions from gentlemen of 
highest character: From the Hon. J. R. Poinsett, Hon. J. B. Oneall, Hon. Wim. J. 
Grayson, Col. J. Gadsden, Gen. Jas. Hamilton and William Gilmore Simms, of 
South Carolina; Hon. B. F. Porter, of Alabama; Rev. Dr. Hawks, E. J. Forstall, 
Esq., J. P. Benjamin, Hon. A Downs, Alfred Hennin, etc. etc., of Louisiana ; and 


it is our intention this summer to increase the list so as to include the names of 
public spirited and able men throughout the South and West. 





TERMS: 

We invite contributions to the work and adequate patronage. Subscribers out of the city will 
remit to us by mail. Our Agents everywhere, we trust, will be prompt. We will furnish five copies 
of the Commercial Review for one year, to any one disposed to act as friendly agent, for twenty 
dollars, or ten copies for thirty-five dollars, money remitted in advance. The subscription price is $5 
per year in advance 

Our subscribers will inform us should any number of the work not reach them. 


ARTICLES: 

The following is a list of subjects upon which we desire to publish sketches from time to time 
Will our writers favor us? The prospect of American Hemp; the Copper and Lead resources of the 
Northwest: the Gold Mines of the South ; United States Mint and Branches; the value, character 
and tests of soil in the South and West; the Pilot systems of New York and New Orleans; changes 
on the Mississippi river; its banks and mouth ; summer seats on the Gulf and Texas coasts; Internal 
Improvement schemes at the South and West; Texas as a State; the Santa Fé and Mexican Trade; 
our position with Mexico; New Orleans in the past and in the future ; historical sketches of the States; 
sketches of Southern and Western Cities; Manufactures of the South and West; sketches of the 
biography of eminent practical citizens; Essays on Commercial Law ; Commercia! Decisions, etc.; 
Lafitte : Coins, Weights and Measures ; the Polar Seas , Oregon Commercially, etc. etc. 

All letters to be addressed to the Editor, who has now taken in his own hands the entire manage- 
ment and control of the work, 

J. D. B. DE BOW, Editor and Proprietor Commercial Review, 
22 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 








